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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  9,  1906,  at  3  P.  M.,  in 
accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Curtis  Guild,  Sr.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
records  of  the  last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read 
by  the  Clerk,  and  approved. 

President  Guild  then  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  as 
follows  :  — 

PRESIDENT  GUILD'S  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Bostoniatt  Society  : 

At  these  annual  meetings  of  our  Society,  these  halting  places 
as  they  may  be  called,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to  take  a  retrospective 
glance  and  see  what  progress  we  have  made. 

In  endeavoring  to  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  our 
city  and  the  preservation  of  objects  of  historical  interest,  it  is 
evident  that  our  labors  will  be  of  prime  advantage  to  historians 
and  others  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  Boston  who  will  come 
after  us. 

In  former  annual  addresses  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  many 
things  that  might  be  done  to  add  to  the  historical  information 


already  possessed  by  the  Society,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  such  hints  have  been  taken  by  members,  and  that  the  So- 
ciety has  profited  thereby. 

The  descendants  of  men  who  were  in  some  degree  of  im- 
portance in  Boston's  history  have  given  to  us,  in  papers  read 
at  our  meetings,  interesting  sketches  of  the  acts  of  their  an- 
cestors that  were  quite  worthy  of  preservation  and  but  for  our 
meetings  might  never  have  been  brought  to  light. 

Boston's  streets,  landmarks,  and  noted  citizens  have  been  the 
subjects  of  many  carefully  prepared  addresses,  and  there  are 
doubtless  in  existence  many  unpublished  letters  and  docu- 
ments of  Bostonians  of  a  bygone  generation  that  would  be  heard 
with  much  interest  today,  and  I  hope  the  descendants  of  old 
Bostonians  having  such  materials  for  addresses  will  favor  us 
with  glimpses  of  the  life  in  our  city  as  it  was  in  the  long  ago. 

MEETINGS     AND     LIBRARY, 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  well  atten- 
ded during  the  past  year,  and  many  interesting  papers  have 
been  read.  The  Society's  library  is  used  for  reference  by 
many  persons,  especially  by  newspaper  writers  and  compilers 
of  local  history. 

We  have  been  fairly  successful  thus  far  in  preserving  this 
building,  one  of  Boston's  most  noted  landmarks,  from  destruc- 
tion, and  hope  to  be  able  to  save  it  from  further  mutilation.  It 
is  a  monument  of  the  past  that  should  be  most  carefully  pro- 
tected. 

Our  rooms  are  kept  open  free  to  the  public  and  the  use  that 
is  made  of  them  is  evidence  that  the  privilege  is  appreciated. 
That  they  an  one  of  the  leading  attractions  to  visitors  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  guides  who  escort  parties  about  the 
city  bring  their  patrons  here  as  the  first  noted  place  to  be  seen. 
One  guide  w-ho  escorts  pedestrians  from  a  point  near  Park 
Street  Church  to  various  parts  of  the  city  has  daily  a  large 
number  of  patrons,  and  a  large  sight-seeing  automobile  makes 
daily  trips,  excepting  in  the  winter  months,  to  all  notable  lo- 
calities of  the  city. 


POINTS     OF     INTEREST     IN     BOSTON. 

Among-  other  points  of  interest  in  the  city  may  be  mentioned 
Copp's  Hill  burying  ground,  in  which  are  monuments  to  many 
citizens  of  Boston  of  early  times ;  one  of  them  marking  the 
grave  of  a  member  of  the  party  who  threw  the  tea  overboard 
in  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  building  on 
the  corner  of  what  are  now  Tremont  and  Hollis  Streets  where 
the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  met  was  not  preserved  as  an 
historical  monument.  Cotton  Mather's  monument  is  also  in 
the  Copp's  Hill  cemetery.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  and 
his  father  were  the  principal  prosecutors  of  the  Salem  witches 
at  the  time  that  delusion  prevailed. 

The  Old  South  Church  is  still  one  of  our  most  noted  land- 
marks, and  it  appears  to  be  calm  and  undisturbed  in  spite  of 
the  excavation  for  the  Washington  Street  Subway  that  has 
been  carried  directly  under  the  steeple  of  the  old  building. 
Erected  in  1729,  its  walls  have  resounded  with  the  voices  of 
Otis,  Warren  and  Hancock.  In  1775  the  British  troops  re- 
moved the  pews  and  their  cavalry  used  it  as  a  riding  school. 

OLD    TIME    BUILDING. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Boston  is  Christ  Church, 
erected  in  1723,  which  has  the  oldest  set  of  chime  bells  in  the 
country.  In  its  steeple  were  hung  the  warning  lanterns  for 
Paul  Revere— 

"The  story,  you  know  it,  Revere's  ride  at  night, 
The  regulars'  march,  and  the  Lexington  fight," 

The  history  of  the  Old  State  House  is  too  well  known  for 
me  to  recapitulate,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  public  library  of  Boston  was  located  here,  and  that  the 
first  Episcopal  or  Church  of  England  services  were  held  here 
in  1686. 

The  first  regular  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  was  King's 
Chapel.  Its  present  building  was  not  completed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  ;  Washington  once  attended  an  ora- 
torio there.     During  and  after  the  Revolution  an  effort  was 


made  to  call  the  church  "  The  Stone  Chapel,"  but  the  older 
and  historic  name  has  survived. 

It  was  there  that  the  good  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston  gave  its  first  public  performance  on  Christmas  Day, 
1 8 1 5 .     The  announcement  of  the  concert  was  as  follows  : — 

"  SACRED    ORATORIO. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  perform 

an  Oratorio,  consisting  of  a  Selection  of 

Pieces  of  Sacred  Music,  chiefly  from 

the  Works  of  Handel  and  Haydn, 

On  Monday  Evening,  the  25th  inst.,  in  the 

Stone  Chapel    in    School    Street,    to    Commence 

at  6  o'clock." 

From  the  hour  chosen  for  beginning  the  concert,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Boston's  dinner  hours  have  changed  considerably  in 
ninety  years. 

Not  only  was  King's  Chapel  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
Boston,  and  the  place  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's 
first  performance,  but  it  became  later  the  first  Unitarian  church 
in  Boston. 

OLDEST    CHURCH    SOCIETY. 

The  oldest  church  society  in  Boston  is,  of  course,  that  of 
"The  First  Church  in  Boston."  The  first  church  building 
was  on  the  site  of  27  State  Street,  formerly  called  King  Street, 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  spot  where  I  now  stand. 

The  past  year  was  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Boston  and  of  the  founding  of 
the  First  Church  Society  which  now  occupies  a  church  building 
at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Marlborough  Streets. 

THE    WINTHROP    STATUE. 

The  building  of  a  new  subway  station  for  the  East  Boston 
Tunnel  at  ScoUay  Square  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
statue   of  John  Winthrop  from  the  spot  where  it  has  stood  for 


some  years.  In  seeking  a  suitable  location  for  the  statue  of 
this  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Boston,  it  was  decided  that  no  more  fitting  place 
could  be  found  than  the  yard  in  front  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  also  a  founder. 

Winthrop  was  born  in  Suffolk,  near  Groton,  England,  in 
1588,  the  year  made  memorable  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  He 
came  to  America  in  June,  1630,  and  died  in  this  city  in  1649. 
He  was  chosen  the  first  President  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federation, the  first  American  Union,  September  17,  1643, 
and  it  was  from  this  confederation  that  our  group  of  States 
derived  the  name  of  New  England  by  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  called. 

In  1638  there  was  but  one  church  and  one  lawyer  in  Boston. 
The  population  was  less  than  one  thousand,  and  meals  could  be 
obtained  at  hotels  for  12  cents. 

PARK    ST.    CHURCH    AND    BOSTON    COMMON. 

Park  St.  Church  is  not  a  very  old  society,  having  been 
formed  by  the  secession  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  but  the  church  building  has  been  such  a 
conspicuous  landmark  for  the  past  half  century  that  it  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  desired  that  the  society  may  not  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  and  consent  to  its  demolition  to  make 
way  for  office  buildings. 

Boston  Common  has  been  tolerably  well  defended  against 
efforts  of  encroachment  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  none  of 
which,  except  those  of  the  subway  with  the  hideous  stations, 
have  been  successful,  and  let  us  hope  that  no  further  appro- 
priation of  the  people's  park  may  be  made.  Anyone  who  will 
visit  the  Common  and  the  Public  Garden  during  the  summer 
months  will  be  convinced  of  their  popularity  with  the  common 
people  as  restful  and  pleasant  resorts. 

From  the  colonial  days  to  the  present  time  the  Common  has 
been  regarded  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recreation  and  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  boys. 
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COASTING    ON    THE    COMMON. 

The  Frog  Pond  is  always  thronged  with  boys  when  the 
skating  is  good;  but  the  coasting  has  been,  for  the  greater  part, 
abandoned. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sport  of  coasting  on  the  Common 
reached  its  climax  in  the  seventies,  when  Samuel  C.  Cobb  was 
Mayor  of  Boston.  The  principal  coast  was  the  "  Long  Coast," 
from  the  corner  of  Park  and  Beacon  Streets  to  the  West 
Street  Gate  and  as  far  beyond  it  along  the  mall  as  the  momen- 
tum would  carry  you,  and  there  was  great  rivalry  in  trying  for 
a  record  coast  on  sled  or  double-runner.  Although  it  was  re- 
moved but  a  few  years  ago,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Bostonians  will  remember  that  there  ever  was  a  West  Street 
Gate  on  the  Common. 

In  the  coasting  days  to  which  I  just  referred  the  Long 
Coast  and  the  one  running  from  Joy  Street  toward  Boylston 
Street  were  sprinkled  with  water  at  night,  that  the  paths  might 
be  smooth  and  icy  for  the  boys  on  the  morrow.  Bridges  for 
pedestrians  were  built  over  these  two  coasts,  and  so  many  peo- 
ple collected  to  watch  the  boys  that  it  was  necessary  to  detail 
policemen  to  keep  the  crowds  from  stopping  on  the  bridges  and 
blocking  the  way. 

There  was  an  incessant  stream  of  boys  sliding  down  the 
coasts  on  all  sorts  of  sleds  and  double-runners,  in  the  day  time 
and  until  ii  o'clock  at  night.  Many  amusing  upsets  occurred 
and  some  serious  accidents,  and  the  crowds  grew  so  great  that 
the  city  fathers  began  to  frown  on  the  sport  as  too  dangerous 
for  a  place  where  there  must  be  so  much  passing.  The  bridges 
were  given  up  and  gravel  scattered  on  the  icy  paths  where 
such  glorious  coasting  had  been  enjoyed. 

At  about  this  same  period  the  snowball  fight  between  the 
West  Enders  and  the  South  Enders  was  a  daily  occurrence  in 
winter  on  the  baseball  grounds  of  the  Common,  and  the  goal 
sought  by  the  West  Enders  was  to  drive  their  opponents  out 
to  Boylston  Street  before  the  fight  ended  for  the  day. 

While  the  growth  of  the  population  has  interfered  with  the 
use  of  the  Common  by  big  boys  as  a  playground,  special  pro- 
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vision  for  small  children  has  been  made  on  the  Public  Garden, 
with  sand  boxes  and  swings,  and  a  number  of  playgrounds 
have  been  established  in  various  localities  in  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  city. 

SPORTS    ON    THE    COMMON    SIXTY    YEARS    AGO. 

Those  who  were  Boston  boys  sixty  years  ago  enjoyed  privi- 
leges not  accorded  to  youths  of  today — then  football  and 
hockey  were  played  on  the  Common  in  the  summer,  and  in 
winter  the  steep  paths  were  crowded  with  sleds.  Then  we 
drove  our  hoops  on  the  Tremont  Street  sidewalk  from  Winter 
to  Boylston  Street.  I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  pres- 
ent in  favor  of  the  past,  but  merely  refer  to  these  facts  as 
noting  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

ATTRACTIVE    POINTS. 

One  of  Boston's  most  beautiful  residences  in  my  boyhood 
was  that  of  Gardiner  Greene,  Esq.,  situated  on  a  broad  high 
ground  reaching  from  Tremont  Street  up  above  Bowdoin,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Boston  Harbor. 

The  Boston  Museum,  which  was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago, 
can  hardly  be  called  as  yet  an  old  Boston  institution,  but  the 
New  England  Museum  which  was  located  not  far  from  the 
head  of  Brattle  Street  was  an  old-time  affair,  containing  among 
other  gruesome  spectacles  a  life-like  set  of  wax  figures  repre- 
senting a  celebrated  murder.  Many  of  these  figures  were  later 
transferred  to  the  Boston  Museum,  where  they  were  exhibited 
for  a  while  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 

In  those  days  Lowell  Mason  taught  singing  in  the  public 
schools,  and  Lorenzo  Papanti  dancing,  at  his  hall  on  Tremont 
Street. 

MILITARY    COMPANIES. 

One  feature  which  appears  to  have  vanished  from  Boston  is 
a  parade  of  military  companies.     In  former  days  we  had  the 
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Boston  Light  Infantry,  the  Fusiliers,  New  England  Guards, 
Rifle  Rangers,  Montgomery  Guards,  Mechanic  Riflemen,  City 
Guards  and  others  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall.  On  their 
parades  they  were  preceded  by  the  Boston  Brass  Band,  led  by 
Ned  Kendall,  or  the  Brigade  Band,  led  by  Jim  Kendall.  Old 
Dan  Simpson,  whose  drum  hangs  in  our  memorial  hall,  was  the 
drummer  in  one  of  these  bands.  The  military  evolutions  of 
these  companies,  including  a  sham  fight  on  the  Common,  al- 
ways attracted  a  crowd  of  spectators.  The  only  cavalry  com- 
pany was  the  Boston  Lancers,  and  the  first  time  they  made 
their  appearance  was  when  they  were  called  out  to  suppress  the 
Broad  Street  Riot,  many  years  ago.  To  see  these  and  similar 
parades  the  houses  in  those  days  had  iron  balconies  built  before 
their  front  windows, — which  are  now  considered  a  useless 
appendage. 

HOTELS. 

Of  course  the  price  of  living  has  advanced  in  Boston.  Not 
many  years  ago  $1.50  per  day  was  charged  at  the  best  hotels, 
while  tolerably  good  accommodations  could  be  obtained  at 
others  for  $1.00.  Now  the  price  ranges  from  ^5.00  a  day 
upwards  at  the  highest  price  hotels.  Such  houses  as  the  Tou- 
raine  and  Somerset  show  a  great  advance  over  the  public  houses 
of  former  years. 

In  spite  of  the  noise  made  by  the  cars  on  the  steam  rail- 
roads, elevated  roads,  trolley  roads,  and  by  automobiles,  there 
is  evidently  a  desire  to  decrease,  when  possible,  the  noises  in 
our  streets.  A  notable  change  in  this  respect  is  the  method 
employed  to  give  an  alarm  of  fire. 

At  present  the  alarm  is  given  by  pulling  a  hook  in  a  signal 
box,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  a  bunch  of  fire  engines 
appear,  manned  by  firemen  all  dressed  and  equipped  for  fight- 
ing the  flames  and  accompanied  by  hose  carriages  and  ladder 
trucks.  I  remember  well  when  I  was  a  boy  that  on  an  alarm 
of   fire    all    the    church    bells    rang    furiously,   and  watchmen 

whirled  their  noisy  rattles  and  shouted  the  locality  of  the  fire 

*' Fire  IFire!   Deestrict  One." 
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TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  have  wrought  great  changes  in 
business  methods  of  Boston.  No  longer  do  merchants  crowd 
State  Street  at  the  Exchange  at  the  noon  hour,  to  traffic  in 
stocks  or  to  confer  with  each  other  and  exchange  views  or  in- 
telligence respecting  the  stock  market.  News  of  this  descrip- 
tion reaches  the  merchant  to-day  at  his  country  house  by  wire, 
and  at  his  office  by  news  bulletins  delivered  at  short  intervals 
by  messenger  service. 

The  old-time  long  trucks  for  moving  merchandise  are  seldom 
seen  now.  More  convenient  drays  have  succeeded  them,  and 
the  omnibus  has  given  way  to  the  street  car  and  elevated  rail- 
road. Some  idea  of  the  business  done  by  the  street  railway 
system  of  Boston  may  be  gathered  from  the  recently  published 
statement  that  it  collects  about  six  bushels  of  dimes  and  thir- 
teen bushels  of  nickels  every  day. 

STATUES. 

In  the  grounds  about  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill  some 
of  the  eminent  men  of  Massachusetts  are  honored  by  statues — 
Daniel  Webster,  Horace  Mann,  Gen.  Hooker  and  Gen.  Devens, 
while  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  with  his  colored  troops,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  monument  directly  opposite  the  State  House. 

The  papers  tell  us  that  through  the  efforts  of  a  Massachu- 
setts Senator  a  statue  of  John  Paul  Jones,  to  cost  $30,000,  is 
to  be  erected  in  Washington,  and  that  over  $25,000  has  been 
subscribed  to  erect  in  Boston  a  statue  of  the  late  Patrick 
A.  Collins,  who  was  Mayor  of  Boston  when  he  passed  away 
last  year. 

STATUE    OF    JOHN    HANCOCK. 

Inasmuch  as  the  old  Hancock  House  on  Beacon  Street  has 
been  destroyed,  it  would  seem  proper  that  that  renowned  old 
patriot  John  Hancock,  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, should  have  a  monument  on  Beacon  Hill. 
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His  bold  signature  is  a  fine  specimen  of  chirography  and  is 
often  seen  in  reproductions  in  connection  with  various  institu- 
tions named  for  him. 

OLD    IRONSIDES. 

Few  events  of  late  have  stirred  our  patriotic  citizens  so 
much  as  the  proposition  made  to  destroy  the  Frigate  Constitu- 
tion, known  as  "  Old  Ironsides."  Her  record  is  one  that  every 
American  is  proud  of.  It  is  part  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  poem  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that  has  doubt- 
less been  spouted  by  many  of  my  hearers  in  their  schoolboy 
days,  expresses  the  feeling  that  still  prevails  respecting  that 
splendid  old  frigate  and  is  manifested  by  the  efforts  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  to  resist  any  effort  towards  its  de- 
struction. The  indications  are  now  that  the  old  vessel  will  be 
preserved. 

Some  forty  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  "  The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth"  offered  to  buy  Shakespeare's  house  at  Stratford 
and  carry  it  to  America.  The  storm  of  indignation  aroused 
by  the  proposal  resulted  in  the  raising  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  the  old  house, 
which  is  likely  to  be  a  Mecca  for  tourists  for  centuries  to  come. 

So  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  Old 
Ironsides  be  used  as  a  target  to  be  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron  seems  to  have  aroused  the  patriotic 
spirit  in  a  way  that  may  preserve  the  old  warrior  from  such  an 
ignominious  ending  of  a  glorious  career. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  song  describing  the  battle  between 
the  Constitution  and  frigate  Guerriere,  beginning : 

"  We  often  have  been  told 

That  the  British  seaman  bold 
Could  flog  the  tars  of  France 

Neat  and  handy,  oh  ! 
And  they  never  found  their  match, 

Till  the  Yankees  did  them  catch, 
Oh,  the  Yankee  boys  for  fighting 

Are  the  dandy,  oh  !  " 
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THE    SMOKE    NUISANCE. 

In  my  address  of  a  year  ago  reference  was  made  to  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  the  city,  which  has  been  a  rapidly  growing 
evil  that  filled  the  air  with  soft  coal  soot  and  blackened  all  our 
buildings  and  monuments,  as  well  as  the  faces  and  clothing  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Many  campaign  orators  have  argued  for  a  greater  Boston, 
but  a  cleaner  Boston  is  quite  as  much  to  be  desired. 

We  can  take  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  1905  enacted  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Abatement 
of  Smoke  in  the  City  of  Boston."  This  law  went  into  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  and  if  it  is  strictly  enforced  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  there  should  be  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  soft  coal  soot  in  the  air  we  breathe  in  this  city.  If 
men  insist  on  dumping  ashes  on  our  heads  let  us  make  them 
pay  for  the  privilege  by  heavy  fines  to  the  city  treasury. 

IMPROVEMENT    IN    BUILDING. 

The  "  skyscrapers"  that  disfigure  some  of  our  large  cities 
have  not  been  allowed  to  grow  in  Boston,  the  limit  of  height 
of  buildings  being  established  by  statute. 

On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  many  of  our  business 
streets  the  twenty-story  buildings  would  be  especially  offensive 
here  in  depriving  us  of  light  and  fresh  air.  Even  with  the 
present  building  limit  some  of  our  streets  lined  with  new  office 
buildings  look  almost  like  canyons. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  note  a  reaction  against  these 
high  buildings  by  some  of  our  largest  banking  institutions,  in 
the  erection  of  structures  for  their  own  use. 

The  good  example  set  by  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co,  has  been 
followed  by  the  New  England  Trust  Co.,  in  the  construction 
of  their  new  building,  now  approaching  completion,  on  land 
adjoining  that  of  the  bankers  just  referred  to.  The  new  bank 
building  for  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  is  only  about  50  feet 
high,  and  the  Back  Bay  Branch  of  the  State  Street  Trust  Co. 
is  a  one-story  structure. 
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In  conclusion,  seeing  that  our  past  efforts  have  been  in  a 
large  degree  successful  in  pleasing  strangers  visiting  our  city, 
let  us  feel  encouraged  to  continue  our  efforts  in  that  direction. 
I  desire  here  cordially  to  thank  the  several  offtcers  of  the  So- 
ciety for  their  kind  and  efficient  co-operation.  It  certainly  is 
a  pleasure  to  serve  where  one  has  such  excellent  support  and 
action  to  carry  on  our  work.  There  is  always  enough  to  do, 
and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  there  is  no  lack  of  efficient 
workers  to  do  it.  We  will,  therefore,  continue,  I  trust,  to  use 
our  best  efforts  to  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston 
and  to  preserve  its  antiquities,  knowing  that  thus  far  our 
efforts  have  received  hearty  endorsement  from  the  public. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  annual  Report :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
Bostonian  Society :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1905  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Honorary  Members  ....  2 

Life  Members         .         .         .         .         ,574 
Annual  Members    .         .         .         .         .529 


A  total  of    ,         .         .         .         .1,105 

Showing  the  same  number  of  Honorary  Members,  an  increase 
of  9  Life  Members,  and  a  decrease  of  22  Annual  Members 
during  the  past  year. 

The  resignations  have  been  few,  which  shows  a  gratifying 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  membership  in  the  objects  of  the 
Society ;  but  the  losses  by  death  have  been  large,  and  the 
Directors  would  again  urge  upon  the  members  the  importance 
of  interesting  their  friends  in  our  work.  It  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  constant  accessions  to  our  rolls  to  keep  the 
ranks  full,  and  provide  means  to  carry  on  the  important  ends 
which  the  Society  is  striving  to  accomplish. 
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VISITORS. 

The    number   of    visitors  to  the    rooms   of  the   Society  in 
1905,  who  registered,  is  as  follows  : 

From  Boston  ......  1,711 

"     elsewhere  in  the  United  States         .         8,375 
"     foreign  countries     ....  403 


A  total  of  ....      10,489 

These  figures  indicate  that  about  75,000  persons  have  visit- 
ed the  Old  State  House  and  its  interesting  collections  during 
the  past  year. 

The  educational  value  of  our  exhibit  of  antiquarian  relics  is 
admitted  by  all,  and  the  great  number  of  visitors  from  foreign 
countries,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  proves  the 
attractiveness  of  the  historical  treasures  assembled  in  our 
cabinets,  as  well  as  of  the  venerable  building  which  contains 
them. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Society 
during  the  year  1905  : 

January  10:  Annual  Address,  by  President  Curtis  Guild. 
February  14:  "  Josiah  Ouincy,  the  Great  Mayor,"  by  James 
Phinney  Munroe. 

March  14  :  "Patrick  Henry,"  by  George  S.  Mann. 

April  11:  "  The  Practice  of  Medicine  in  New  England  be- 
fore 1700,"  by  Francis  H.  Brown,  M.  D. 

May  9  :  "  Four  Threatened  Historic  Sites  :  St.  Paul's  and 
Park  Street  Churches,  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  and  the 
Paul  Revere  House;  their  History  in  the  Past,  1630-1800," 
by  Walter  Kendall  Watkins. 

October  10:  "The  Boston  Port  Bill  and  its  Results,"  by 
Chas.  G.  Chick. 

November  14:  "Fisher  Ames,"  by  Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 

December  12  :  "Boston  when  Ben  Franklin  was  a  Boy,"  by 
the  Rev.  Anson  Titus. 


The  papers  have  been  very  interesting  and  many  of  great 
historical  value,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
may  be  given  to  the  Society  for  publication  in  our  Annual 
Proceedings. 

The  large  attendance  of  our  lady  members  and  friends  at 
the  meetings  is  very  gratifying,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  the  Society. 

NECROLOGY. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  learned  of  the  deaths  of  forty- 
five  members  of  the  Society.     Their  names  are  as  follows  : 

DIED   IN    1904. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Augusta  Galloupe,  born  in  Beverly,  Aug.  26, 
1827,  died  in  Swampscott,  June  22. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Meredith,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  17, 
1826,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  12. 

DIED  IN  1905. 

Jonathan  Harrington  Mann,  born  in  Boston,  June  3,  1825, 
died  in  Boston,  Jan.  6. 

Lucius  Poole,  born  in  Salem,  January  3,  1833,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  10. 

Hiram  Whittington,  born  in  Cohasset,  Nov.  6,  1843,  died  in 
Boston,  Jan.  31. 

Francis  Abbot  Goodhue,  born  hi  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 
1850,  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  31. 

George  Walker  Weld,  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  3,  1840,  died 
in  Boston,  Feb    14. 

Joshua  Crane,  born  in  Boston,  March  27,  1828,  died  in  Ded- 
ham,  Feb.  21. 

Mrs.  Martha  Pickman  Codman,  born  in  Salem,  Nov.  17, 
1835,  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27. 

George  Henry  Morse,  born  in  Roxbury,  Jan.  3,  1839,  died 
in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  4. 

Henry  Ransford  Reed,  born  in  Chelmsford,  Aug.  23,  1837, 
died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  14 
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Atherton  Thayer  Brown,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  6,  1825,  died 
in  Boston,  March  21. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stuart  Jackson,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  26,  1851, 
died  in  Boston,  March  27. 

William  Henry  Pulsifer,  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  18,  1831,  died 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  April  9. 

William  Dade  Brewer,  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1825,  died 
in  Newton,  April  15. 

Henry  Whittemore,  born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  18 13, 
died  in  Boston,  May  4. 

James  Clarke  Davis,  born  in  Greenfield,  Jan.  19,  1838,  died 
in  Boston,  May  1 1 . 

Mrs.  Eliza  Fox  Curtis,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  22,  1825,  died 
in  Boston,  May  18. 

Davies  Wilson,  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  1830, 
died  in  Cambridge,  May  19. 

William  Fuller  Tufts,  born  in  Charlestown,  April  2,  1828, 
died  in  Brookline,  May  24. 

Mrs.  Emily  Warren  Appleton,  born  in  Boston,  May  10,  1818, 
died  in  Boston,  May  29. 

Joshua  Montgomery  Sears,  born  in  Yarmouth,  Dec.  25, 
1854,  died  in  Southboro,  June  2. 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  7,  1834, 
died  in  Boston,  June  5. 

Henry  Francis  Naphen,  born  in  Roscommon,  Ireland,  Aug. 
14,  1852,  died  in  Boston,  June  8. 

Joseph  Story,  born  in  Marblehead,  Nov,  11,  1822,  died  in 
Boston,  June  22. 

Charles  Wright  Spring,  born  in  Brighton,  Sept.  25,  1841, 
died  in  Boston,  July  8. 

Samuel  Stevens  Coffin  Williams,  born  in  Boston,  April  7, 
1848,  died  in  Brookline,  July  14. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Grigg  Merrill,  born  in  Roxbury,  Dec.  25,  1830, 
died  in  Boston,  July  31. 

Rhodes  Lock  wood,  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  26,  1839,  died  in 
Somerville,  Aug.  3. 

Charles  Amos  Cummings,  born  in  Boston,  June  26,  1833, 
died  in  Asticou,  Me.,  Aug.  11. 
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Francis  Stowell,  born  in  Charlestown,  June  25,  1825,  died 
in  Boston,  Aug.  22. 

Oliver  Stevens,  born  in  Andover,  June  22,  1825,  died  in 
Andover,  Aug.  23. 

Timothy  Thompson  Sawyer,  born  in  Charlestown,  Jan.  7, 
1 8 17,  died  Sept.  4. 

Benjamin  Barstow  Torrey,  born  in  Pembroke,  Nov.  22,  1S37, 
died  in  Brookline,  Sept.  11. 

Elijah  Brigham  Phillips,  born  in  Sutton,  Aug.  20,  18 19,  died 
in  Brookline,  Sept.  13. 

Patrick  Andrew  Collins,  born  in  Fermoy,  Ireland,  March 
12,  1844,  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Sept.  14. 

Francis  Howard  Peabody,  born  in  Springfield,  Oct.  9,  183 1, 
died  in  Beverly,  Sept.  22. 

Daniel  Appleton,  born  in  Marblehead,  Sept.  29,  1825,  died 
in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  12. 

John  Caldwell  Baird,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  16,  185 1,  died 
in  Boston,  Oct.  16. 

John  Stanhope  Damrell,  born  in  Boston,  June  29,  1828, 
died  in  Boston,  Nov.  3. 

Willian  Lindley  Alden,  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  May  18,  1862, 
died  in  Boston,  Nov.  19. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Coggeshall  Roby,  born  in  New  Bedford,  Aug. 
23,  1832,  died  in  Wayland,  Nov.  20. 

Francis  Skinner,  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  3,  1840,  died  in 
Boston,  Nov.  24. 

William  Kilham  Porter,  Jr.,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  23,  1870, 
died  in  Boston,  Dec.  18. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Andrews  Greene,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  14 
1 841,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  22. 

George  Allen  Dary,  born  in  Taunton,  Nov.  30,  1842,  died 
in  Boston,  Dec.  30. 

Messrs.  Brewer,  Cummings,  Davis,  Morse,  Poole,  Porter, 
Pulsifer,  Reed,  Sears,  Skinner,  Stevens,  Whittington,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson  and  Winthrop,  and  Mesdames  Appleton,  Cod- 
man,  Curtis,  Galloupe,  Jackson,  Merrill  and  Roby  were  life 
members. 
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Messrs.  Alden,  Appleton,  Baird,  Brown,  Collins,  Crane, 
Damrell,  Dary,  Lockwood,  Mann,  Naphen,  Peabody,  Phillips, 
Sawyer,  Spring,  Story,  Stowell,  Torrey,  Tufts,  Weld  and 
Whitteraore,  and  Mesdames  Greene  and  Meredith  were  an- 
nual members. 

Twenty-two  life  members  and  twenty-three  annual  members 
have  deceased  —  a  total  of  forty-five.  They  have  gone  to 
their  reward.  Let  those  of  us  who  remain  close  up  the 
ranks,  and  endeavor  to  interest  new  friends  in  the  work  of 
the  Society. 

We  sincerely  regret  the  loss  of  so  many  members,  eminent 
as  they  were  in  the  life  of  our  city.  Among  them  we  deeply 
deplore  the  loss  of  our  deceased  Mayor,  Patrick  A.  Collins. 
Mayor  Collins  was  born  in  Fermoy,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
March  12,  1844.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  and 
was  only  three  years  old  when  his  father  died.  His  mother 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  settled  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  where  her  son  received  a  common  school  education. 
He  met  many  vicissitudes  in  his  early  years,  —  first,  as  errand 
boy  in  the  office  of  a  Boston  lawyer,  then  as  clerk  in  a  Chelsea 
store,  then  as  coal-miner  in  Ohio,  then  working  at  the  uphol- 
stery trade  in  Boston,  and  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  study. 
Graduating  with  honor  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1871, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  year,  and  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  his  death,  with  the  interrup- 
tions his  public  office  occasioned.  He  was  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  Judge-Advocate 
General  of  the  State,  and  member  of  Congress  for  three  terms. 
He  was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  during  his  whole  service 
at  Washington,  and  was  prominently  engaged  with  many  im- 
portant measures,  including  the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  In  1888  he 
peremptorily  refused  the  use  of  his  name  for  further  Congres- 
sional honors.  He  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1888,  and  was 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1892,  when  his  cele- 
brated speech  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
made. 
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During  President  Cleveland's  administration  he  represented 
the  United  States  as  Consul-General  in  London.  Mayor  Col- 
lins was  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  certainly  contributed  his 
share  to  keep  the  State  of  his  adoption  well  in  the  van  of 
progressive,  liberal  and  intelligent  life.  His  ability,  both  at  the 
bar  and  in  public  affairs,  attracted  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  citizens  throughout  the  United  States.  A  brilliant  debater, 
a  forcible  and  eloquent  speaker,  gifted  with  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  well-balanced  mind,  he  furnished  a  conspicuous 
example  of  what  a  fine  combination  can  be  made  of  Irish  and 
American  stock.  He  probably  exerted  a  stronger  influence 
upon  the  men  of  his  race  in  America  than  any  other  living 
man,  as  the  part  he  took  in  the  campaign  of  1884  amply  de- 
monstrated. His  vigilance  and  untiring  industry  in  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Boston  during  his  term  as 
Mayor  are  too  fresh  in  our  memory  to  need  rehearsal.  At 
his  untimely  death  the  outpouring"  of  grief  at  his  loss  was 
most  remarkable.  All  classes,  creeds  and  nationalities  seemed 
eager  to  honor  his  memory  and  to  hold  up  his  example  as  an 
inspiration  to  younger  men  in  political  life.  He  has  passed 
from  us,  but  his  meritorious  labors  will  not  be  forgotten.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 

The  Hon.  Timothy  T.  Sawyer,  who  was  a  Mayor  of  Charles- 
town  before  its  annexation  to  Boston,  died  in  Magnolia,  Mass. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  local  history  of  the  larger 
Boston,  and  author  of  numerous  essays  on  the  subject,  notably 
"Old  Charlestown,"  published  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  before  his 
death,  that  body  passed  a  Resolution  congratulating  him  on  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  of  service  as  one  of  their  directors. 

The  Society  and  the  city  of  Boston  have  sustained  another 
loss  in  the  death  of  our  fellow-member,  Joshua  Montgomery 
Sears.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Joshua  Sears,  and  was  born  in 
Yarmouth,  Mass.,  on  Christmas  Day,  1854.  His  father,  who 
came  of  an  old  Cape  Cod  family,  started  in  business  without 
capital,  and  within  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  of 
Boston's  East  India  merchants,   but  died  while  his  son  was 
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quite  young.  Alpheus  Hardy,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Sears  estate,  was  a  most  faithful  guardian  of  the  boy,  who 
was  educated  partly  in  Germany  and  partly  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1877.  He  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  individual  tax-payers  in  Boston,  and  the  owner 
of  the  Sears  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Washington 
Streets,  which  is  one  of  our  handsomest  buildings.  Though 
the  care  of  his  large  property  required  his  constant  attention, 
he  found  time  for  much  practical  philanthropy.  Among  his 
public  charitable  works  was  the  West  End  Workingmen's 
Club. 

In  connection  with  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  Alpheus  Hardy, 
and  others,  Mr.  Sears  organized  the  Poplar  Street  Club,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  saloon 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Mr.  Sears  also  presented  the  Epis- 
copal parish  at  Marlboro,  Mass.,  with  a  fine  new  edifice.  He 
was  an  ardent  amateur  musician,  and  was  also  a  prominent 
patron  of  art,  his  collection  being  one  of  the  best  in  New 
England.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Somerset,  Union,  Country 
and  St.  Botolph  Clubs,  and  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club.  Mr. 
Sears  was  called  "The  Boston  Astor,"  and,  like  the  Croesus 
of  the  metropolis,  he  was  extremely  modest,  unassuming  and 
quiet  in  his  tastes,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Directors  regret  exceedingly  that  they  are  to  lose  the 
services  and  companionship  of  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Clark,  who 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  continuously  since  1890. 
His  services  to  the  Society  have  been  invaluable  ;  always  most 
prompt  and  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings,  earnest 
in  the  performance  of  any  service  requested  of  him,  his  mature 
judgment  and  great  business  experience,  and  his  genial  pres- 
ence, will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  fellow  Directors.  The 
Society  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  proved  an  ideal 
Director,  The  only  regi^et  we  have  is  that  he  positively  de- 
clined a  re-nomination. 

The  Society  has  now  an  established  reputation  and  influence 
for  good  in  the  community,  and  enters  upon  the  new  year 
with  prospects  of  increasing    usefulness.     On  the  second  of 
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next  December  will  occur  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  our 
incorporation.  We  hope  to  see  it  celebrated  by  fitting  obser- 
vances. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 
January  g,  igo6. 

When  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors  had  been 
concluded,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  duly  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hunnewell,  both  of  whom  made  extended  remarks,  it  was 
unanimously 

"  Voted,  That  the  Bostonian  Society  regrets  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Clark  dechnes  to  serve  longer  on  its  Board 
of  Directors. 

'*  His  constant  and  unremitting  service  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  of  great  value,  and  the  Society  cannot  allow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  expressing  its  great  appreciation  of  the 
careful  attention  which  he  has  always  given  to  its  interests 
and  purposes.  In  reluctantly  accepting  his  declination,  and 
believing  that  he  will  still  retain  a  personal  interest  in  its  ob- 
jects, the  Society  assures  him  of  its  regard  and  respect,  and 
extends  to  him  its  best  wishes  for  his  continuous  health  and 
happiness." 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 
LIBRARY. 

Seventy-seven  volumes  and  eighty-six  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1905,  and 
the  Committee  have  expended  during  the  same  period  the  sum 
of  $160.73  for  additional  shelf -room  and  the  purchase  and 
binding  of  books. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  announce  that  during  the  past 
year  a  book-plate  has  been  given  to  the  Society  by  a  member, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  It  is  most  appropriate  in  design, 
and  is  the  handiwork  of  Elisha  B.  Bird,  the  well-known  Boston 
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designer.  It  will  be  placed  in  all  publications  of  the  Society. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  in  our  Library  a  full  set  of 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  that 
great  storehouse  of  family  history.  The  present  value  of  this 
publication  is  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  issue  of  a  Con- 
solidated Index  of  the  first  fifty  volumes,  covering  the  years 
1847  to  1896,  inclusive;  and  the  Committee  congratulate  all 
students  who  are  interested  in  the  genealogies  of  early  Boston- 
ians  for  this  valuable  addition  to  their  working  tools.  No 
other  publication  in  the  country  of  this  character  surpasses  the 
Register  in  the  extent  of  material  which  it  supplies,  or  the 
care  given  to  its  preparation.  This  new  Index  will  be  widely 
appreciated. 

The  Society  has  in  process  of  compilation  a  series  of  news- 
paper obituaries  of  persons  who  have  deceased  in  Greater 
Boston,  and  the  material  of  the  years  1904  and  1905  is  now 
suitably  arranged.  This  new  series  will  supplement  the  twelve 
volumes  of  obituaries  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  which 
were  arranged  by  the  late  Ezra  Forristall,  of  Boston.  They 
embrace  the  years  from  1876  to  1895,  and  are  international 
in  scope.  Suitably  indexed,  they  are  of  value  to  the  student 
of  local  history,  often  supplementing  the  information  given  in 
the  Genealogical  Register.  The  interval  from  1895  to  1904 
should  be  supplied,  to  make  a  complete  series,  and  the  Society 
would  gratefully  accept  and  duly  acknowledge  such  a  gift. 

Another  most  important  addition  to  the  Library  during  the 
past  year,  bearing  on  our  local  history,  was  the  gift  of  bound 
volumes  of  Gleason's  and  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  for  the  years 
1854,  1855  and  1856,  from  a  member,  Mr.  Shepard  D.  Gil- 
bert. They  are  the  more  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
plete the  Society's  set  of  this  well-known  Boston  illustrated 
newspaper  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Other  interesting  additions  are  "The  Salisbury  Memorials," 
from  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  who  with  her  late  husband, 
Prof.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  of  Yale  University,  compiled  the 
work;  "The  Life  of  John  Albion  Andrew,"  and  "The  Life 
and    Correspondence   of    Henry  Ingersoll   Bowditch,"  from  a 
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member,  Benjamin  C.  Clark ;  "  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  "  and 
"  John  Checkley,"  publications  of  the  Prince  Society,  purchased  ; 
Vital  Records,  to  1850,  of  the  following  city  and  towns  of 
Massachusetts  :  Boxford,  Charlton,  Marblehead,  Medway,  New- 
ton, Oakham,  Oxford,  Palmer  and  Rutland,  and  "  Massachu- 
setts Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  Vol. 
XIII,  containing  names  from  Rea  to  Sey,  both  from  the  Hon. 
William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts  ;  Records 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Vol.  II,  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  ; 
"Ancient  Middlesex,"  from  the  author,  Levi  S.  Gould;  and  a 
Memoir  of  Henry  Lee,  from  the  author,  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

For  the  Committee, 

James  L.  Whitney,  Walter  K.  Watkins, 

Francis  H.  Brown,  Frederick  L.  Gay. 

Albert  A.  Folsom, 

December  JI,  1^05. 
REPORT  OF  THE    COMMITTEE   ON    THE    ROOMS. 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


The  record  of  additions  to  the  collections  of  the  Society 
during  the  year  1905  shows  many  interesting  relics  connected 
with  the  past  history  of  the  city,  whose  antiquities  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Bostonian  Society  to  preserve. 

Thus  year  by  year  the  collections  have  been  increased,  until 
the  Society  is  now  the  possessor  of  an  exhibition  of  memorials 
of  former  days  which  is  a  continual  source  of  interest  to  the 
many  thousands  of  persons  who  visit  the  Old  State  House 
each  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  addition  to  the  collections,  while 
not  directly  connected  with  our  Boston  in  New  England,  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  our  mother  town  of  Boston  in  Old 
England.  It  is  an  ingenious  model  of  the  famous  St.  Botolph's 
Church,  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  England,  and 
was  given  to  the  Society  by  Miss  Martha  H.  Brooks,  of  Brook- 
line.     It    is  interesting:  for   two  reasons  :  it  was  made  about 
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fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  an  uncle 
of  Bishop  Brooks  ;  and  attention  has  been  called  to  this  church 
during  the  past  two  .years  because  of  the  suggestion  that  it 
serve  as  the  model  for  the  Cathedral  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  built  in  Boston  before  many  years.  The  Committee 
have  had  a  glass  case  constructed  for  its  exhibition,  and  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  where  it  is  an  object 
of  much  interest. 

A  large  cannon,  lately  given  to  the  Society,  is  evidently  a 
relic  of  ancient  war  times,  but  its  history  is  yet  to  be  written. 
It  was  raised  in  front  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  by  a 
dredger,  and  was  transported  from  there,  with  filling,  to  the 
locality  of  the  new  Charles  River  Dam.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  process  of  placing  the  filling,  and  when  the  incrustation 
had  been  removed,  a  cannon  of  about  five  feet  in  length  was 
brought  to  view.  It  is  of  a  pattern  which  was  used  both  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
faithful  service  of  Mr.  Merrill  N.  Boyden,  for  many  years  a 
custodian  of  the  Society,  who  still  has  a  claim  to  their  remem- 
brance. Intimately  connected  with  this  city  from  boyhood  to 
old  age,  its  history  became  to  him  an  open  book,  and  he  im- 
parted this  knowledge  freely  and  with  characteristic  courtesy 
to  all  who  sought  it. 

The  Committee  have  expended  during  the  past  year,  from 
an  appropriation  of  $150,  the  sum  of  $147.73  ^o^  the  m2.in- 
tenance  of  the  rooms  of  the  Society ;  and  during  the  same 
period  the  sum  of  $719.04  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of 
souvenirs  and  publications. 

For  the  Committee, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 

James  F.  Hunnewell,  The  President, 


David  H.  Coolidge,  The  Clerk 

Francis  H.  Manning, 


December  ^I,  igo§. 


lENT,  )  rr    ■■ 

/  V  ex  officiis. 
Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  present  their  annual  Report, 
for  the  year  1905,  as  follows  :  — 

The  careful  reproductions,  in  color,  of  early  prints  and  maps 
relating  to  the  ancient  days  of  Boston  which  have  appeared 
annually  in  our  Proceedings  since  the  issue  of  190 1,  have  ex- 
cited great  interest,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  members  of 
the  Society.  They  have  proved  very  attractive  to  the  visitors 
to  our  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  —  so  much  so  that  new 
editions  of  some  of  them  have  already  been  called  for,  and 
have  found  purchasers. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  frontispiece  showed 
State  Street  as  it  was  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  this  year  our 
Annual  Proceedings  will  contain  a  view  of  King's  Chapel  Bury- 
ing-ground,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall  and  the  statues  of  Franklin  and  Quincy.  The  picture  is 
from  an  original  pastel  in  the  Society's  collection,  by  the  well- 
known  artist,  Mr.  J.  Rogers  Rich,  one  of  our  members. 

King's  Chapel  Burying-ground  is  the  oldest  in  Boston, 
though  the  exact  date  of  its  having  been  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  is  not  certainly  known.  Shurtleff  says  that  the  first 
interment  here  was  on  the  i8th  of  February,  1630,  when,  as 
we  learn  from  Winthrop's  Journal,  "  Capt.  Welden,  a  hopeful 
younge  gent.  &  an  experienced  soldier  ....  was  buryed  at 
Boston  w^^  a  military  funeral."  Gov.  Dudley  adds  the  further 
information  that  he  "was  buryed  as  a  souldier,  with  three 
volleys  of  shott."  In  this  burying-ground  lie  the  remains  of 
Gov.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  his  son  and  grandson  who 
were  Governors  of  Connecticut,  Gov.  Shirley,  Lady  Andros, 
several  of  the  pastors  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and 
many  other  well-known  characters,  famous  in  the  annals  of 
our  city.  Here,  it  is  claimed,  repose  the  ashes  of  Mary  Chil- 
ton, who,  as  a  familiar  tradition  tells  us,  was  the  first  woman 
of  the  Mayflower  passengers  to  land  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  graves   of  Major   Thomas   Savage,  an    early  commander 
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of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  of 
Capt.  Roger  Clap,  for  many  years  commander  of  the  Castle 
(where  Fort  Independence  now  stands),  are  also  in  this  Ceme- 
tery. Though  the  original  of  our  illustration  is  a  modern 
work,  yet  the  Committee  are  confident  that  this  view  of  one 
of  Boston's  "  ancient  land-marks  "  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
members. 

During  the  year  the  Committee,  having  been  duly  authorized 
by  the  Directors,  have  revived  the  plan  undertaken  by  their 
predecessors  several  years  ago,  of  publishing  for  the  members, 
in  separate  volumes,  some  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read 
before  the  Society  at  its  monthly  meetings.  These  essays, 
entitled,  "  Publications  of  the  Bostonian  Society,"  relate  to  the 
history  of  our  city  and  the  men  who  have  been  prominent  in 
its  past.  The  second  volume  has  just  been  issued,  a  limited 
edition  on  fine  paper  (three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  only) 
having  been  printed  from  type.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
red  and  buff  buckram,  and  contains  four  papers,  viz.  :  — 

"A  Very  Old  Corner  of  Boston,"  read  Feb.  14,  1888,  by 
Mr.  James  F.  Hunnewell  ;  "Jean  Le  Febvre  de  Cheverus, 
First  Bishop  of  Boston,"  read  April  12,  1904,  by  Francis 
Hurtubis,  Jr.,  Esq.;  *' Anti-Slavery  Days  in  Boston,"  read 
May  10,  1904,  by  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison;  "The  Islands 
of  Boston  Harbor,"  read  Nov.  8,  1904,  by  Mrs.  Julia  K.  Dyer. 

The  volume  contains  excellent  portraits  of  Bishop  Cheverus 
and  Mr.  Garrison  ;  a  reproduction  of  a  rare  old  print  giving  a 
view  of  the  harbor  islands  as  seen  from  Fort  Hill,  and  also 
one  of  the  first  maps  of  Boston  Harbor,  published  in  1689. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  volume  the  papers  previ- 
ously published  by  the  Society  have  been  assembled  and  bound 
in  buckram,  in  similar  style  with  that,  as  Volume  I  of  our 
"Publications."  These  papers  included  "William  Blaxton," 
by  the  late  Col.  Thomas  C.  Amory;  "Abel  Bowen,"  by  the 
late  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore,  long  our  City  Registrar,  and 
well  known  as  a  high  authority  on  the  early  history  of  Boston 
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and  the  genealogy  of  its  older  families  ;  "  Changes  of  Values  in 
Real  Estate  in  Boston,  the  past  One  Hundred  years,"  by  Mr. 
Alexander  S.  Porter.  Mr.  Whitmore's  paper  is  copiously  illus- 
trated, —  the  original  wood-cuts  and  copper-plates  engraved  by 
Bovven,  which  are  now  owned  by  the  Society,  having  been  used 
for  this  purpose  ;  these  show  accurate  views  of  many  of  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  in  our  city  sixty  years  and  more 
ago.  Both  volumes  are  carefully  indexed.  Due  announce- 
ment was  made  by  circulars  to  the  members,  who  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  subscribe  at  three  dollars  for  the  set,  uni- 
formly bound.  The  response  has  been  very  gratifying,  nearly 
the  whole  edition  having  been  called  for  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion. The  Committee  are  considering  the  preparation  of  a 
third  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  issued  before  the 
close  of  the  coming  year. 

For  the  Committee, 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  John  W.  Farwell, 

RuFus  G.  F.  Candage.  Edward   B.  Reynolds. 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


December  JI,  igo§. 


REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 

The  Committee  herewith  present  their  annual  Report  for 
the  year  1905. 

The  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Society,  which  amounted  to 
$38,896,81  ?t  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  has  been  substan- 
tially increased  during  the  year  just  closed,  the  fees  from 
seventeen  new  Life  Members  and  the  accumulation  of  interest 
contributing  largely  to  this  gratifying  condition. 

The  Committee  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  legacy  of  $3,000  by  the  Will  of  the  late  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Jr.,  for  many  years  one  of  our  Life  Members.  It  is 
evidence  of  his  life-long  interest  in  historical  matters  that  he 
should  have  bequeathed  so  substantial  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
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Society,  whose  aim  it  is  to  study  the  history  and  preserve  the 
antiquities  of  Boston,  his  native  city. 

The  result  of  these  additions  to  the  funds  is  that  on  Dec. 
31,  1905,  the  invested  Permanent  Fund  amounted  to  $38,000, 
and  there  was  at  the  same  time  on  deposit  at  the  New  England 
Trust  Company,  an  uninvested  balance  of  $4,888.94,  making 
a  grand  total  of  $42,888.94,^ — an  increase  from  one  year  before 
of  $3,992.13. 

For  the  Committee, 

Curtis  Guild,  Benjamin  C.  Clark, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  ^I,  igo^. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTTE    ON    NOMINA- 
TIONS. 

The  Committee  chosen  to  nominate  Officers  for  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year  have  attended  to  their  duty,  and  recom- 
mend the  following  names  : 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Charles  F.  Read. 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 


Albert  A.  Folsom, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
William  T.  R.  Marvin, 

Francis  H.  Manning, 


Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  B.  Williams  {Chairman), 
John  A.  Remick, 
George  D.  Low, 
William  Grant  James, 
George  S.  Mann. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  on  motion 
the  Society  proceeded  to  ballot.  The  result,  as  announced  by 
the  tellers,  Messrs.  Shepard  D.  Gilbert  and  George  S.  Mann, 
showed  the  unanimous  election  of  the  candidates  named  on 
the  ballot. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President's  Address  and  the  Reports 
of  the  several  Committees,  as  presented,  be  printed  in  the 
Annual    Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read,   Clei-k. 
Boston,  January  g,  igo6. 


JOSIAH    QUINCY,  THE   GREAT  :  MAYOR. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  February 
14,  1905,  by  James  Phinney  Munroe  :  — 

"  I  give  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  Algernon  Sydney's  works,  John  Locke's  works,  Lord 
Bacon's  works,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  Cato's  Letters.  May 
the  spirit  of  Liberty  rest  upon  him  !  "  Such  was  the  signifi- 
cant legacy  of  one  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  to  one  of  the  sincerest  builders  of  the 
Republic,  his  son,  Josiah  Quincy,  3d.  And  throughout  that 
son's  long  life,  while  a  member  of  Congress  and  of  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature,  while  President  of  Harvard  University, 
while  Mayor  of  Boston,  a  lofty  independence  did  indeed  rest 
upon  the  man  whose  life  it  is  my  privilege  to  review.  What 
a  period  was  spanned  by  the  career  of  that  second  Mayor  of 
this  historic  city !  His  earliest  memories  were  of  Gage's 
soldiers  peering  into  the  carriage  windows  as  his  mother  and 
he  hastened  out  from  beleaguered  Boston  ;  the  last  tidings 
which  reached  his  sinking  senses  were  of  the  closing  of  the 
Union  armies  upon  beleaguered  Richmond.  Josiah  Quincy 
might  have  heard  the  shots  at  Lexington  which  began,  might 
have  heard  the  fusillades  at  Petersburg  which  completed  the 
splendid  struggle  for  American  liberty.  He  knew  Washing- 
ton ;  he  knew  Lincoln ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  American 
statesman  of  the  more  than  two  intervening  generations  whom 
he  had  not  at  least  met.  Predicting,  almost  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  rise  and  arrogance  of  the  slave  power, 
he  lived  to  see  that  power  crushed,  —  and  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  very  States  created  to  maintain  it.  Vowing  himself 
from  early  manhood  to  a  public  career,  he  was  permitted  to 
fulfill  that  vow,  not  in  just  such  wise  as  he  intended,  but  still 
with  a  wide  range  and  broad  activities.  His  life  being  almost 
contemporaneous  with    the    infancy  and   adolescence    of   the 
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United  States,  he  was  conspicuously  a  mentor  of  that  lusty 
child  and  youth ;  and  when,  the  best-known  citizen  of  Boston, 
he  sank  to  his  final  sleep,  he  had  seen  that  Republic,  whose 
birth-time  was  his  own,  just  entering,  with  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  upon  its  true,  and  we  pray  its  infinite,  manhood  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Singular,  then,  in  its  extraordinary  length  of  years  and  its 
varied  usefulness,  Josiah  Quincy's  career  was  remarkable,  too, 
in  that,  though  an  American  publicist,  he  was  not  a  self-made 
man.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  may  use  the 
word,  he  was  an  aristocrat ;  by  the  modest  standards  of  the  last 
century,  he  was  rich.  Moreover,  he  was  liberally  educated, 
he  was  strikingly  handsome,  he  was  graceful  and  eloquent,  and 
behind  him  was  the  influence,  through  family  alliance,  of  New 
England's  whole  power  and  prestige.  In  short,  every  gift 
which  nature  and  fortune  could  provide  was  his.  And  mainly 
for  that  reason,  his  career  is  of  such  importance  at  this  time. 
It  is  natural,  of  course,  in  a  democratic  country,  it  is  still  more 
natural  in  a  country  pushed,  by  successive  generations  of  fron- 
tiersmen, across  three  thousand  miles  of  territory,  that  our 
great  men  should  so  largely  have  been  poor  boys,  that  our 
leaders  in  city  and  state  should  painfully  have  climbed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  social  ladder.  And  it  is  still  more  to  be  ex- 
pected that  our  hero  tales  and  our  biographies  should  magnify 
those  self-made  men,  should  emphasize  in  the  life  of  every 
prominent  American  the  mean  and  sordid  obstacles  which  he 
had  to  overcome.  But  the  urgent  need  of  this  country  is  not 
for  more  self-made  men  ;  it  is  that  the  men  made  by  our  vast 
and  expensive  systems  of  education,  men  who  are  heirs  to  the 
luxury,  the  refinement,  the  nice  sense  of  aesthetic  and  ethical 
values  created  by  generations  of  toil,  of  aspiration,  of  seeking 
for  the  high  and  good  things  of  life,  should  take  part  in  the 
work  of  democracy  ;  that  they  should  not,  as  the  phrase  is, 
descend  into  politics,  but  that  they  should  lift  politics  up  to 
them.  The  gravest  menace  to  our  social  order  is  in  the  fact 
that  youth  of  inherited  brains,  culture  and  opportunity,  young 
men  who  need  never  seek  money,  young  men  who  have  every 
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thing-  to  bring  to  the  commonwealth,  should  not  devote  their 
talents  and  their  time  to  the  public  service  ;  but  instead,  should 
either  dissipate  both  in  social  inanities,  or  should  consume 
them  in  heaping  up  more  riches  for  the  mere  vulgar  pleasure  of 
accumulation.  So  crying  is  the  country's  need  for  the  service 
of  well-born,  well-educated,  well-dowered  youth,  that  history 
and  biography  might  well  turn  away  completely  for  a  time 
from  the  self-made  leader,  and  demand  that  the  country  be 
officered  by  men  of  a  more  perfect  manufacture. 

Of  the  most  exquisite  patrician  workmanship  was  Josiah 
Quincy,  the  third  of  that  name.  Let  us,  therefore,  since  we 
are  to  deal  with  an  aristocrat,  enter  the  long  gallery  of  his 
household  and  examine  some  of  the  ancestral  portraits.  Those 
from  England  include  many  a  county  magnate,  many  a  mem- 
ber of  that  solid  gentry  which  is  really  more  noble  than  the 
House  of  Peers.  Of  the  American  portraits,  the  first  is  that 
of  Edmund  Quincy,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1633  in  the  godly 
society  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton.  No  artisan  or  servitor  was 
that  Edmund  Quincy.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  bringing 
with  him  six  servants,  and  purchasing  from  Chickatawbut,  the 
Sachem  of  the  Mos-Wachusetts,  large  tracts  of  land  in  Brain- 
tree,  some  of  which,  though  now  in  the  city  of  Quincy,  are 
still  family  possessions. 

See  now  the  next  portrait,  that  of  the  second  Edmund 
Quincy,  son  to  the  first !  He  was  a  true  English  squire,  living 
on  his  Braintree  estates  and  representing  that  part  of  the 
Colony  in  the  General  Court.  The  next  portrait  is  of  his  sister 
Judith,  wife  to  John  Hull,  the  colonial  mintmaster  ;  and  beside 
her  is  the  picture  of  her  lovely  daughter,  who  married  Judge 
Samuel  Sewall,  and  is  said  to  have  received  as  her  dowry  her 
own  plump  weight  in  her  father's  pinetree  shillings.  Not  far 
from  the  portrait  of  the  second  Edmund  Quincy  are  those  of 
his  sons  Daniel  and  Edmund,  3d.  Behind  Daniel  opens 
another  gallery  with  faces  best  known  of  all  those  that  Massa- 
chusetts holds  in  honor,  for  this  Daniel  Quincy  was  the  an- 
cestor of  John  Adams,  and  the  later  Adamses.  While  Daniel 
was  the  more  honorable  in  his  descendants,  Edmund  was  the 
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more  distinguished  in  his  own  person,  for  he  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  sent  by  the 
General  Court  on  a  special  mission  to  England. 

On  either  side  of  this  Chief  Justice  Edmund  Ouincy  we  see 
the  portraits  of  his  two  sons,  Edmund  the  fourth,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  as  the  father  of  "Dorothy  Q.,"  afterwards 
Mrs.  John  Hancock ;  and  Josiah,  the  first  of  that  name,  who 
married  a  Jackson  and,  through  the  fortunate  capture  by  one 
of  his  merchant  vessels  of  a  Spanish  treasure  ship,  greatly  in- 
creased the  family  fortunes.  As  a  consequence,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  this  first  Josiah  Ouincy  retired  from  mercantile  affairs  and 
lived  as  a  country  gentleman  on  his  estates  at  Braintree.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  it  is  in  a  let- 
ter from  Franklin  to  this  friend  Quincy  that  occurs  the  famous 
and  eternally  true  phrase :  "  There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a 
bad  peace." 

This  Colonel  Quincy  (so  styled  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  Josiahs)  had  three  sons :  Edmund,  Samuel,  and  the 
famous  patriot,  Josiah  Ouincy,  Jr.  Edmund  was  a  leading 
merchant  of  the  Boston  of  Revolutionary  times,  who  died  on  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  Samuel  was  Solicitor-General  for 
the  Colonies :  but  electing  the  cause  of  the  crown,  he  sailed 
away  with  Gage's  troops  from  Boston  and  never  returned  to 
America. 

The  third  son,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  was,  physically  and  men- 
tally, a  flame  of  fire,  the  body  rapidly  wasting  with  disease, 
the  mind  burning  with  unquenchable  zeal.  He  lived  with  that 
mental  intensity  and  physical  self-forgetfulness  characteristic 
of  so  many  consumptives.  Knowing  that  death  must  come  to 
him  early,  he  would  crowd  the  whole  of  life  into  a  few  short 
years.  So  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  outraged 
Colonies  with  boldness,  almost  with  abandon.  Truly  it  took 
courage  to  write  for  the  public  prints  of  1767,  even  though 
veiled  under  the  name  of  "Hyperion,"  such  words  as  these: 
"  Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of  a 
*  halter '  intimidate.  For  under  God  we  are  determined  that, 
wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to 
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make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen."  And'  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  that  Old  South  Meeting-house 
over  there  was  bursting  with  an  excited  multitude,  waiting  for 
an  answer  from  Hutchinson,  Josiah  Ouincy,  Jr.,  stood  in  the 
gallery  and  poured  hot,  rash  speeches  out  upon  the  fevered 
assembly.  Harrison  Gray,  standing  below,  warned  "the 
young  gentleman  in  the  gallery  "  of  the  dreadful  results  of 
such  treasonable  utterances.  To  which  Ouincy  retorted  :  "  If 
the  old  gentleman  on  the  floor  intends,  by  his  warning  to  *  the 
young  gentleman  in  the  gallery,'  to  utter  only  a  friendly  voice 
in  the  spirit  of  paternal  advice,  I  thank  him.  If  his  object  be 
to  terrify  and  intimidate,  I  despise  him." 

Quincy's  greatest  act,  of  course,  was  his  defence,  in  associa- 
tion with  John  Adams,  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  so-called 
Boston  Massacre.  His  friends  remonstrated  bitterly  against  a 
course  that  threatened  to  undo  his  career  and  to  nullify  his 
previous  efforts  against  British  tyranny.  Notable  is  his  writ- 
ten reply  to  his  father:  ....  "These  criminals,  charged  with 
murder,  are  not  yet  legally  proved  guilty,  and  therefore,  how- 
ever criminal,  are  entitled,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  all 
legal  counsel  and  aid :"....  "I  dare  affirm  that  you  and  this 
whole  people  will  one  day  rejoice  that  I  became  an  advocate 
for  the  aforesaid  *  criminals,'  cJiarged  with  the  murder  of  our 
fellow-citizens."  And  we  do,  indeed,  rejoice !  Captain  Pres- 
ton, as  you  know,  was  acquitted  of  murder,  and  soon  there- 
after, young  Quincy  made  a  voyage  to  South  Carolina  in  the 
hope  of  at  least  a  partial  restoration  of  his  health.  Observing 
there  the  working  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  especially  in  its 
legal  aspects,  he  wrote  thus  significantly :  "  They  (the  South- 
erners) would  do  well  to  remember  that  no  laws  of  the  (little) 
creature  supersede  the  laws  of  the  (Great)  Creator.  Can  the 
institutions  of  man  make  void  the  decree  of  God  .'*  " 

In  August,  1774,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Europe  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  friends  of  America.  As 
far  as  his  letters  and  journals  record  it,  this  mission  was  most 
successful.  He  found  the  supporters  of  the  American  cause 
far  more  numerous  than  he  had  anticipated,  and,  with  them, 
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he  made  plans  of  so  important  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be 
intrusted  to  letters,  of  so  urgent  a  character  that  there  was 
nothing  except  for  him  to  bring  them,  locked  in  his  own 
bosom,  back  to  America.  The  tempestuous  seas  of  March  and 
an  access  of  his  disease  made  such  a  course  suicidal  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  greatly  prolonged  voyage  and  the  discomfort  of  the 
ship  proved  too  much  for  his  feeble  body.  On  April  26,  1775, 
three  days  before  the  vessel  made  its  port  of  Gloucester, 
Josiah  Ouincy,  Jr.,  breathed  his  last.  He  had  fought  against 
death  with  all  his  unflagging  courage,  praying  every  hour  that 
he  might  live  long  enough  to  have  but  one  interview  with 
Samuel  Adams  or  Joseph  Warren. 

In  1769,  this  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  had  married 
Abigail  Phillips,  daughter  of  William  Phillips,  and  to  them,  on 
the  fourth  of  February,  1772,  had  been  born  a  son,  the  Josiah 
Ouincy,  3d,  whom  we  are  to-day  considering. 

Left  thus  tragically  a  widow  with  this  infant  son,  Mrs. 
Quincy  dedicated  him  to  the  public  service  and  brought  him 
up  with  Spartan  discipline.  John  Locke  was  then  in  vogue, 
and  Mrs.  Ouincy  applied  both  the  practical  and  the  fantastical 
precepts  of  that  bachelor  philosopher  with  the  impartial  literal- 
ness  of  conscientious  motherhood.  Regardless  of  the  weather, 
the  little  Josiah  was  carried  from  his  warm  bed  and  plunged 
thrice  into  water  right  from  the  well ;  his  feet,  as  Locke 
absurdly  prescribes,  were  kept  as  wet  as  the  weather  would 
permit ;  and  in  other  ways  more  sensible,  he  was  hardened  to 
the  strenuous  life  of  those  rude  days.  As  the  times  were  not 
advantageous  to  the  settling  of  the  child's  considerable  estate, 
the  young  Quincy  lived  with  his  grandfather  Phillips,  and  in 
temporary  dependence  upon  him.  But  the  old  gentleman  was 
not  only  a  Puritan,  he  was  an  irascible  one  ;  little  Josiah 
was  noisy  and  high  of  spirit.  Therefore,  at  the  age  of  six, 
his  mother  had  no  alternative  but  to  send  the  youngster  off  to 
Andover,  to  the  Academy  founded  by  his  grandfather,  to  be 
schooled  by  that  stern  Calvinist,  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson. 
There  for  the  first  four  years  this  little  martyr  sat  upon  a  hard 
bench  four  hours  in  the  morning,  four  hours  in  the  afternoon, 
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conning  Cheever's  Accidence,  of  which,  of  course,  not  one  sen- 
tence was  intelligible.  His  seat-mate  was  Capt.  Cutts,  a  man 
of  thirty,  who  was  trying  thus  late  to  repair  his  faulty  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  only  relief,  in  school,  from  the  sombre  company 
cf  Cheever,  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  and  the  mature  Captain,  was  in 
the  learning  of  Watts's  Hymns,  —  to  us  a  somewhat  fearful 
form  of  recreation. 

By  his  tenth  year,  however,  young  Josiah,  after  floundering 
through  Cheever's  Accidence  twenty  times,  reached  the  firmer 
ground  of  Caesar  and  Nepos.  At  fourteen  he  went  to  Har- 
vard, and  found  no  difficulty  in  finishing  his  course  there  with 
such  credit  as  to  be  honored  at  Commencement  with  the 
Enghsh  Oration.  After  graduation,  his  mother,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  twelve  years,  took  a  house  in  Court 
Street,  and  Josiah  began  the  study  of  law  with  Col.  William 
Tudor,  a  man  of  large  practice.  He  was  determined,  however, 
that  politics  should  be  his  career,  and  deliberately  prepared 
himself  for  them,  as  politics  should  be  prepared  for,  in  the 
manner  of  one  entering  a  profession. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  provincialism  of  the  Boston  of 
those  stage-coach  days.  As  compared  with  our  own,  the  life 
of  that  time  seems  narrow  and  rather  stupefying.  But  it  was 
simple,  it  was  wholesome,  it  furnished  a  good  soil  in  which  to 
ripen  strong,  earnest  men  of  affairs,  men  who  in  politics  and 
in  business  would  build  soundly  and  solidly.  It  was  an  atmos- 
phere that  conspired,  however,  against  Josiah  Quincy.  He 
was  so  fortunately  born  that  he  had  no  need  to  earn  a  name 
for  himself ;  his  money  prospects  were  so  good  that  the  law 
was  hardly  more  than  an  avocation  ;  his  position  was  so  secure 
that  no  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  push  him  forward  ;  there 
was  then,  quite  as  strongly  as  now,  a  popular  prejudice  against 
rich  men  seeking  office  ;  a  certain  austerity  made  his  entrance 
into  politics  a  difficult  one.  It  was  therefore  much  to  the 
credit  of  Quincy  that  he  should  have  overcome  these  dis- 
advantages, as  real  as  would  have  been  those  of  poverty  and 
obscurity.  But  first,  he  was  to  see  the  world  and  to  get 
married. 
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The  journey,  carefully  planned,  ended  almost  as  soon  as 
begun  ;  the  marriage,  as  is  the  way  of  matrimony,  was  not 
planned,  but  lasted  most  happily  for  fifty-three  years.  It 
followed  a  real  instance  of  love  at  first  sight ;  and  the  young 
lady,  Eliza  Susan  Morton,  of  New  York,  in  a  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion and  congenial  companionship  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
sudden  choice.  Nothing  was  said  to  his  mother,  however,  of 
his  amorous  state,  and  he  started  for  New  York  (where,  by 
the  way,  letters  of  introduction  to  her  relatives  permitted  him 
to  see  much  of  Miss  Morton),  and  journeyed  thence  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  visited  his  cousin  John  Adams  (then  Secre- 
tary of  State),  and  saw  more  or  less  of  President  Washington, 
by  whom  he  was  not  particularly  impressed.  From  Phila- 
delphia, he  planned  to  travel  on  horseback  to  Charleston, 
South  Carohna,  and  to  sail  from  that  port  for  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe ;  but  he  was  summoned  back  by  a  mercantile  failure 
involving  a  portion  of  his  fortune.  He  never  thereafter  went, 
or  seemed  to  care  to  go,  abroad.  In  due  time  he  announced 
his  engagement,  married  Miss  Morton,  and  they  came  to  live 
with  his  mother,  who  had  removed  to  a  beautiful  house  on 
Pearl  Street,  Boston.  With  his  marriage,  Josiah  Quincy's  long 
public  career  began. 

I  have  gone  into  this  somewhat  extended,  but  I  hope  not 
wearisome,  account  of  the  family  history  of  Josiah  Quincy,  not 
that  I  might,  —  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  biographers,  — 
magnify  the  descendant  through  the  aureole  of  his  forbears, 
but  because,  in  presenting  any  historical  portrait,  one  must 
take  heed  to  the  background  ;  and  with  this  second  Mayor  of 
Boston,  his  background  of  family  tradition  was  fundamental  to 
his  career.  When  one  looks  at  Greenough's  statue  of  him, 
over  there  in  School  Street,  one  must  see  that  severe  and 
rather  formal  figure,  not  set  against  the  City  Hall  of  to-day, 
with  all  which  that  implies  ;  one  must  see  it,  instead,  backed 
by  the  glow  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  atmosphere  of  aristo- 
cratic habit  which  the  Quincys  brought  from  England,  by  the 
golden  mist  of  family  tradition  surrounding  the  early  vision  of 
every  son  of  the  house.     At  heart  Josiah  Quincy  was  not  a 
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democrat,  he  was  a  patrician.  As  his  father  had  solemnly- 
prayed,  the  mantle  of  liberty  had  fallen  upon  him  :  but  it  was 
the  liberty  of  England  before  the  reform  bill,  the  liberty  of 
gentlemen ;  it  was  not  at  all  the  freedom  for  which  America 
was  then  groping,  and  to  which  it  has  yet  by  no  means  at- 
tained. From  his  first  entrance  into  politics  Quincy  was  a 
Federalist ;  and  he  remained  a  Federalist  to  his  dying  day, 
when  a  whole  generation  had  forgotten  what  manner  of  belief 
this  Federalism  was.  For,  like  Boston,  Federalism  was  not  so 
much  a  party  as  a  state  of  mind  ;  like  most  states  of  mind 
it  was  curiously  contradictory  ;  and  in  Massachusetts  it  was 
more  strangely  contradictory  than  anywhere  else.  Of  that 
Massachusetts  Federalism  —  at  least  after  the  defection  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  — Josiah  Quincy  was  high-priest. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  define;  but,  as  I  understand  it, 
this,  roughly  speaking,  was  the  Federalism  of  Josiah  Quincy's 
time  :  —  It  believed  in  a  centralized  government  ;  yet  placed 
New  England  above  the  nation,  and  Massachusetts  above  the 
rest  of  New  England.  Having  Washington  as  its  leader, 
Federalism  regarded  the  Revolution  as  peculiarly  its  own ;  yet, 
as  Lowell  truly  says,  the  Federalists  were  the  only  Tory  party 
we  have  ever  had.  Assuming  the  attitude  of  defenders  of  the 
Constitution,  they  nevertheless  found  themselves  forced,  by 
Jefferson's  policy,  into  a  position  bordering  closely  upon  nul- 
lification. Violently  in  disagreement  with  the  South,  it  was 
yet  the  Federalists  who  declared,  through  Quincy,  that  seces- 
sion is  sometimes  right.  Believing  in  commercial  expansion, 
they  yet  opposed  the  territorial  expansion  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  Haters  of  England  because  of  her  past 
tyrannies  on  land  and  of  her  present  tyrannies  on  the  sea,  they 
were  driven,  through  their  distrust  of  France,  into  a  sort  of 
advocacy  of  Great  Britain.  As  the  party  of  foreign  commerce, 
they  loved  peace ;  yet  they  found  themselves  urging  an  unwil- 
ling Congress  to  build  up  a  navy  to  be  used  for  war.  Every  step 
leading  to  the  War  of  1812,  that  war  itself,  they  opposed  ;  and 
the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  the  struggle  proved  them 
to  have  been  right ;  yet  that  mad  enterprise  firmly  established 
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the  party  of  Jefferson  and  absolutely  killed  theirs.  In  1789, 
Federalism,  with  Washington  and  Hamilton  as  its  leaders,  was 
a  supreme  power;  by  181 5,  it  had  become  a  disembodied 
ghost,  killed,  primarily,  by  the  French  Revolution.  For  the 
party  battles  of  those  twenty-five  years  were  fought,  not  on 
American  but  on  foreign  soil ;  the  real  contest  between  the 
party  of  Hamilton  and  the  party  of  Jefferson  was  between 
the  limited,  but  true,  democratic  ideals  of  England,  and  the 
illimitable  but  wholly  illusory  Liberie,  egalite,  fraterniie  of 
France.  Given  time  and  strong  leaders.  Federalism  might 
perhaps  have  won;  but  in  its  desperation  it  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  allying  itself  with  Burr  ;  it  committed  the  further 
folly  of  calling,  in  time  of  war,  the  Hartford  Convention ;  — 
and  its  doom  was  sealed.  Most  of  the  principles  of  Federal- 
ism lived  as  long  as  Mr.  Quincy,  and  are  living  to-day  ;  but 
the  party  of  Federalism  died  absolutely  fifty  years  earlier 
than  he. 

As  representing,  then,  the  Federalists,  a  hopeless  minority 
in  the  national  Congress  ;  as  a  Bostonian  of  the  Bostonians  — 
even  at  that  day  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  country  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  deference  and  contempt ;  as  the  advocate 
of  principles  rather  English  than  American,  Josiah  Quincy,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  could  not  reach  that  prominence  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  which  his  mental  and  oratorical 
powers  merited  and  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  he 
coveted. 

Elected  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in  1804, 
he  immediately  began  a  special  preparation  for  his  duties  by 
reading  and  digesting  all  the  political  documents  at  his  com- 
mand, and  by  taking  up  (and  this  seems  to  hint  of  diplomatic 
ambitions)  the  study  of  French.  In  Congress,  Mr.  Quincy 
early  made  himself  a  leader  of  the  minority,  and  delivered  a 
number  of  notable  and  truly  eloquent  speeches  against  the 
policies  of  Jefferson.  As  an  official  protector  of  the  maritime 
interests  of  New  England,  he  urged  the  proper  defence  of  the 
coasts,  a  policy  to  which  the  Republicans  were  deeply  opposed  ; 
as  the  champion  of  those   same  cruelly  abused  interests,  he 
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England  to  terms  through  the  ruin  of  New  England's  com- 
merce. Always  fearful  of  the  growing  power  and  pretension 
of  the  South,  Mr.  Quincy  opposed  every  measure  threatening 
to  extend  slavery  or  giving  representative  power  based  on 
servile  population.  Above  all,  he  opposed  that  supreme 
measure  for  increasing,  as  he  believed,  the  power  of  the  slave 
States,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Historic  is  his  great  speech 
against  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  for  in  it  he  enunciated  thus 
early  that  doctrine  of  States'-rights  which  was  to  vex  the 
country  for  years,  and  to  lead  finally  to  civil  war.  In  arguing 
that  the  administration  had  no  right  to  purchase  Louisiana 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  each  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  Mr.  Quincy  said :  —  "It  is  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  vir- 
tually dissolved  ;  that  the  States  which  compose  it  are  free 
from  their  moral  obligations,  and  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right 
of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare  definitely  for 
a  separation ;  amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must." 

The  time  of  his  congressional  service  was  distinctly  a  war 
period  ;  and  in  the  face  of  impending  war,  the  minority  party 
is  always  in  a  difficult  situation,  so  loud  is  the  demand  upon  it 
to  bury  principle  under  so-called  patriotism.  Mr.  Quincy  did 
not  escape  this  dilemma  of  the  minority  leader,  and  it  is  too  long 
after  the  events  intelligently  to  weigh  his  conduct.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  to  have  been  wise ;  and  certainly  it  was  always 
honorable.  Opposing  in  every  way  the  approaching  conflict 
with  Great  Britain,  which  he  rightly  called  a  war  of  party,  not 
of  the  nation,  he  yet  alienated  many  of  his  Federalist  friends 
by  voting,  when  war  seemed  inevitable,  for  troops  and  muni- 
tions. Determined  not  to  lend  himself,  after  it  broke  out, 
even  to  the  discussion  of  a  conflict  so  obnoxious  to  his  party, 
he  nevertheless  found  himself  impelled  by  events  to  speak; 
and  with  especial  vigor  he  denounced  and  ridiculed  that  most 
fatuous  of  projects,  the  proposed  invasion  of  Canada.  This 
was  almost  his  last  speech  in  Congress ;  for,  disgusted  with 
the  trend  of  politics,  wearied  with  the  futile  labors  of  a  minority 
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leader,  Mr.  Quincy  had  absolutely  refused  renomination.  He 
therefore  retired  from  Congress  on  March  4,  1 8 1 3,  after  eight 
years  of  service,  leaving  Washington,  as  he  declared,  "with 
the  feeling  of  a  man  quitting  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness, 
•where  creeping  things  had  possession  of  the  palaces,  and 
foxes  looked  out  of  the  windows.'  " 

Retiring  to  Massachusetts,  he  watched,  with  gloomy  eyes, 
the  progress  of  the  war,  uttering  in  public  speech  and  print 
warnings  against  the  course  of  Madison's  administration.  Ten 
years  before,  just  prior  to  his  election  to  Congress,  he  had  sat 
in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  In  181 3  he  was  again  elected 
to  that  body  and  served  honorably  until  1820.  But  his  bold- 
ness of  speech  and  his  independence  of  mind,  especially  his 
opposition  to  his  party's  policy  in  regard  to  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts,  so  put  him  out  of  favor  with  the 
party  leaders,  that  he  was  flatly  dropped  by  them  in  1820. 
So  incensed  were  the  voters  of  the  party,  however,  by  this 
action  of  its  managers,  that  they  took  steps  for  Mr.  Quincy  to 
represent  them  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  putting 
him  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  and  electing  him  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives,  an  oi^ce  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  adorn,  and  the  year  after  was  re-elected  to  the 
position.  Before  that  session  ended,  however,  he  resigned 
from  the  Legislature  to  accept  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston. 

From  the  National  Congress  to  a  municipal  judgeship  may 
seem  a  retrogression  in  public  office ;  but  it  did  not  so  appear 
to  Mr.  Quincy,  who  not  only  made  any  position  which  he  chose 
to  accept  important,  but  who  sought  this  variety  of  official 
experience  as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  seeks  opportunities  of 
widening  his  professional  view.  He  realized  that  he  was 
taking  part  in  the  greatest  political  experiment  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  he  appreciated  that  his  generation  would 
have  an  enormous  power  in  the  right  shaping  of  that  experi- 
ment ;  and  he  desired  to  see  the  working  of  it  and  to  influence 
the  trend  of  it  upon  as  many  sides  as  possible. 
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Assisting-,  then,  in  both  State  and  Nation,  in  this  early  and 
pregnant  translation  of  English  into  American  forms  and  ideals 
of  democracy,  Josiah  Quincy  was  next  to  take  a  vital  part  in 
that  equally  important  process,  the  evolution  of  the  New  Eng- 
land town  meeting  into  the  administration  of  a  modern  city. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  perspective  of  even  emi- 
nent foreign  writers  upon  America,  that  in  a  really  admirable 
review  of  the  work  of  Josiah  Quincy  by  Langel,  all  that,  in  an 
article  of  sixty  pages,  he  devotes  to  his  work  as  Mayor  of 
Boston,  is  the  following :  "  Finally  he  concerned  himself  with 
local  politics." 

In  the  long,  varied  and  publicly  important  career  of  Mr. 
Quincy,  nothing  else  he  did  was  of  so  much  consequence  to 
his  nation,  nothing  else  he  did  has  had  such  an  influence  upon 
the  development  of  America,  as  the  six  years  which  he  spent 
in  the  Mayor's  chair.  The  population  of  Boston,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  approached  40,000,  and  had  quite  out- 
grown the  town-meeting  system  of  administration.  A  nursing 
mother  to  democracy  as  that  system  had  been,  Boston  had 
become  too  big  for  it  and  needed  new  sources  of  political 
nourishment.  So  alive,  however,  were  our  forefathers  to  the 
importance  of  the  town  meeting  as  an  educator  for  citizenship, 
that  for  a  number  of  years  they  put  up  with  its  inconveniences 
and  even  dangers,  rather  than  enter  upon  untried  paths.  Mr. 
Quincy  himself  opposed  the  city  charter  with  much  vigor, 
even  to  the  time  of  its  adoption  ;  but  when  the  town  was 
finally  forced  by  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  old  order  to 
change  its  administration,  it  was  plain  to  everyone,  it  was 
borne  in  upon  Mr.  Quincy  himself,  that  he  alone  of  her  citi- 
zens was  fitted  by  position,  temperament  and  knowledge  of 
the  situation  to  undertake  the  difficult  duties  of  transform- 
ing Boston  from  a  country  town  into  a  metropolis.  By  a 
political  combination,  however,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter,  Mr,  Quincy,  after  having  consented  to  run  for  Mayor, 
found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  his  name  in  favor  of  his  kins- 
man, John  Phillips,  an  honorable  gentleman,  who  as  first 
Mayor  of    Boston,  performed   in   a    dignified,   though    rather 
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perfunctory  way,  the  more   obvious   duties    of    his    executive 
position. 

Mr.  Phillips's  health  being  impaired,  he  refused  to  stand  for 
re-election ;  and,  the  complications  of  the  previous  year  having 
been  unravelled,  Mr.  Quincy  was  elected,  without  opposition, 
second  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston.  And  this  was  the  situa- 
tion which  he  found  confronting  him.  He  found  Boston,  — 
for  those  days  a  considerable  city,  —  still  being  administered 
under  village  conditions.  He  found  all  the  communal  services, 
such  as  street-cleaning,  entirely  inadequate,  because  of  the 
impossibility,  under  a  town  government,  of  securing  the  money 
needed  for  those  services,  and  of  administering  them  in  a  cen- 
tralized and  economical  way.  He  found, — for  the  reason  that 
the  business  of  the  city  had  long  outgrown  the  grasp  of  the 
town  meeting,  —  much  authority  alienated  from  the  citizens 
and  vested  in  committees  having  undefined,  and  therefore 
wholly  uncertain,  powers.  And  he  found  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  logic  of  the  situation,  still 
fiercely  insistent  upon  town-meeting  methods  and  quite  un- 
willing to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  officers  created  by 
the  city  charter.  Himself  but  very  recently  an  advocate  of 
the  town  meeting,  a  believer,  theoretically  at  least,  that  Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei,  Mr.  Quincy  had  yet  a  mind  so  clear,  a  training 
for  politics  so  thorough,  a  view  into  the  future  so  keen,  that  he 
grasped  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  saw  matters  so  far  gone 
into  disorder  and  towards  disintegration  that  there  could  be 
but  one  remedy,  —  a  temporary,  benevolent  dictatorship.  And 
fortunate  for  Boston  that  just  at  this  point  in  her  history  she 
had  at  hand  such  a  dictator  as  Josiah  Quincy !  Absolutely 
incorruptible,  perfectly  fearless,  indefatigable,  fond  of  minutiae, 
with  a  sternness  of  bearing  and  yet  grace  of  manner  enabling 
him  to  overrule  much  opposition,  he  had  also  —  what  was 
essential  at  that  juncture  —  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the 
English  aristocrat,  of  the  ruler  of  men  by  the  divine  right  of 
birth.  Thus  equipped,  Mr.  Quincy  entered,  in  1823,  upon  his 
new  and  arduous  duties ;  and  in  the  six  years   of  his   incum- 
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bency  he  so  wonderfully  transformed  this  city  as  justly  to 
deserve  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Mayor." 

In  the  first  place  —  and  this,  as  his  keen  mind  perceived, 
was  essential  to  his  success  —  he  made  himself  an  autocrat  by 
assuming  the  headship  of  practically  every  committee  of  the 
administration.  In  his  "  Municipal  History  of  Boston  "  he  is 
careful  to  pay  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  his  associates 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  City  Council  ;  but  it  is  clear  in 
every  act  and  speech  of  Mr.  Quincy's  that  those  bodies  were 
but  instruments  serving  to  carry  out  his  masterful  and  almost 
sovereign  will. 

The  first  year  of  Mr.  Quincy's  incumbency  was  given  mainly 
to  questions  of  municipal  housekeeping :  to  problems  of  clean- 
ing the  streets  and  yards,  and  of  removing  garbage  and  other 
nuisances.  Such  labor  might  be  a  fruitful  theme,  perhaps,  for 
the  poetic  prose  of  Carlyle  or  the  prosaic  poetry  of  Walt  Whit- 
man ;  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work  which  makes  great  repu- 
tations ;  it  is  neither  intellectually  stimulating  nor  aesthetically 
refreshing.  To  every  detail  of  this  problem,  however,  Mr. 
Quincy  gave  the  vigor  of  his  unusual  mind  and  the  zeal  of  his 
extraordinary  physical  activity.  How  little  the  town  had  cared 
for  such  matters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  until  this  first  term 
of  Mr.  Quincy's,  there  had  never  been  expended,  in  any  year, 
over  $1000  for  the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  work  of  making 
them  decent  having  been  left  to  suburban  farmers  who  cleaned 
when  they  felt  like  it,  carried  away  only  such  dirt  as  seemed  to 
them  valuable,  and  used  in  the  removal  of  this  and  the  more 
noxious  filth  of  the  town  open  ox-teams  whose  slow  progress 
through  the  streets  was  a  saturnalia  of  nastiness.  Moreover, 
upon  Mr.  Quincy's  inauguration,  the  responsibility  for  this 
part  of  the  municipal  housekeeping  was  divided  among  three 
independent  boards,  with  uncertain  and  overlapping  powers. 
By  the  end  of  his  first  year,  however,  the  new  Mayor  had 
brought  it  about  that  he,  with  his  Board  of  Aldermen,  should 
have  supreme  control  of  the  streets,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Health  should  have  equal  power  over  the  household  wastes  ; 
had  banished  the  farmers  and  their  oxen ;  had  given  the  city 
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its  first  comprehensive  cleaning  with  brooms,  resulting  in  the 
collection  of  3,000  tons  of  dirt ;  had  made  the  care  of  the 
streets  a  definite  and  systematic  work  of  the  city  performed 
by  its  own  men  and  wagons  ;  had  decreed  regulations  looking 
to  the  regular  and  decent  removal  of  garbage  ;  and  had  forced 
the  farmers  to  wholesome  and  proper  methods  in  the  cleansing" 
of  the  drains  and  cesspools. 

Thus  fortunately  were  the  conflicting  authorities  over  the 
city's  physical  health  disposed  of  ;  but  not  so  easily  could  he 
handle  that  old  and  firmly  entrenched  board  which  supervised 
the  city's  moral  health,  —  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  To 
them  Dr.  Hale's  definition  of  a  board  as  a  long,  narrow  body 
which  never  comes  to  a  point,  may  well  be  applied.  One  of 
the  hardest  and  most  prolonged  struggles  of  Mr.  Quincy's  six 
years  in  office  was  with  those  Overseers,  —  estimable  but  un- 
enlightened gentlemen  who  clung  equally  to  personal  authority 
and  to  antiquated  methods  of  procedure.  Under  their  regime, 
the  city's  poor,  whether  such  by  age  and  infirmity  or  by  vice 
and  crime,  whether  old  men  or  boys,  whether  men  or  women, 
whether  sick  or  well,  were  herded  together  in  an  outgrown 
building  upon  Leverett  Street.  To  supersede  this,  a  more 
enlightened  committee,  in  which  Mr.  Quincy  had  been  active, 
had  proposed  the  purchase  of  sixty-three  acres  of  land  in  what 
was  then  the  country  region  of  South  Boston,  and  the  building 
thereon  of  a  house  of  industry,  a  house  of  correction  and  an 
institution  for  juvenile  offenders,  leaving  the  infirm,  respect- 
able poor  in  the  almshouse  upon  Leverett  Street.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  long-drawn  contro- 
versy in  which  Mr.  Quincy  finally  triumphed ;  but  it  is  a 
struggle  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Dickens ;  and  by  following  it 
one  appreciates,  as  in  no  other  way,  the  enormous  strides 
which  sociology  in  the  last  eighty  years  has  made. 

One  gets  a  view,  too,  of  the  change  which  has  come  over 
our  cities  through  the  increase  of  population  and  the  influx  of 
foreign  immigration,  when  one  reads  that  the  entire  police 
force  at  Mr.  Quincy's  command  embraced  twenty-four  con- 
stables and  eighty  night-watchmen,  of    whom  no  more  than 
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eighteen  were  ever  on  duty  at  one  time.  Boston  was  then, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  its  size,  a  village  of  Puritans,  every  house- 
holder constituting  himself  an  officer  of  the  law  in  his  house, 
in  his  shop,  and  even  in  the  streets  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
a  city  with  such  a  wide  commercial  horizon  as  Boston's  could 
not  be  without  at  least  some  imported  wickedness  ;  and  for  the 
ill-disposed  there  had  grown  up  a  nest  of  evil  houses  with  which 
the  constabulary  declared  themselves  powerless  to  cope.  Mr. 
Quincy  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and  by  skillful  res- 
urrection of  old  statutes  against  fiddlers  and  tipplers,  suppressed 
the  musicians  who  played  for  the  lewd  dancing,  closed  the 
saloons  communicating  with  the  evil  houses,  and  thus  brought 
to  a  quick  ending  this  flaunting  of  vice  in  the  face  of  decency, 
this  threat  to  the  lives  of  innocent  passers-by.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  formidable  body  of  so-called  good  citizens  tried 
to  suppress  other  disreputable  places  by  mob  violence,  Mr. 
Quincy,  hastily  organizing  the  truckmen  of  the  city  —  strong- 
handed  and  stout-hearted  men  —  placed  himself  at  their  head 
and,  at  no  little  danger  to  himself,  dispersed  the  rioters.  Not- 
withstanding these  incidents,  the  Mayor  saw  no  reason  to 
increase  the  constabulary  during  his  term  of  office ;  but  he 
made  it  more  efficient  by  putting  it  under  the  single  and 
responsible  control  of  a  City  Marshal  appointed  by  himself. 

The  next  reform  undertaken  by  Mayor  Quincy  was  the  re- 
organization of  the  Fire  Department.  Impossible  as  it  is  now 
to  imagine  it,  that  city  of  nearly  50,000  inhabitants,  with  its 
buildings  mainly  of  wood,  was  protected  —  or  rather  should 
one  say  unprotected  —  against  loss  by  fire  by  fourteen  old  tubs 
without  hose,  worked  by  hand  brakes,  and  kept  filled  by  lines 
of  volunteer  citizens,  who  were  expected,  upon  an  alarm  of  fire, 
to  rush  to  the  scene  with  leathern  buckets  for  water  and  a 
canvas  bag  for  loot.  The  fire  companies  were  social  rather 
than  municipal  organizations ;  they  were  separately  governed 
by  "  fire  wards  "  chosen  by  popular  vote  ;  their  spirit  was  of 
rivalry  as  to  which  should  get  closest  to  the  fire  rather  than 
as  to  which  should  save  the  most  property ;  and  as  to  the 
volunteer  citizens,  with  their  buckets  and  their  bags,  their  run- 
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ning  hither  and  thither,  their  dropping  out  of  line  whenever 
tired,  their  inclination  rather  to  see  the  fun  than  to  do  the 
work,  —  one  may  faintly  picture  what  disastrous  pandemonium 
they  created  at  a  fire  in  those  days. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  for  some  time  outgrown 
such  provincialism,  and  had  established  a  paid  fire  service  con- 
trolled by  a  single  responsible  head  and  equipped  with  engines 
of  some  power,  using  long  lines  of  hose  ;  and  Mr.  Quincy,  after 
having  studied  the  methods  of  those  cities,  proposed  a  similar 
system  for  Boston.  So  sure  were  the  fire  companies,  however, 
of  their  hold  upon  the  populace  that,  by  asking  for  more  pay 
and  privileges,  they  brought  their  power  to  an  open  test.  The 
Mayor  refusing  to  grant  their  demands,  the  entire  force,  upon 
a  threatened  day,  resigned.  Mr.  Quincy  immediately  accepted 
their  resignations,  appointed  loyal  citizens  in  their  places,  and 
in  a  few  hours  created  a  new  department.  Having  won  this 
first  victory,  he  followed  up  his  advantage  by  submitting  his 
plan  for  a  new  fire-service  to  the  citizens,  who,  after  much 
violent  haranguing  and  many  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  ancient 
liberties,  accepted  it  by  a  close  vote,  and  the  new  order  was  at 
once  inaugurated.  Modern,  convenient  engine  houses  were 
built,  the  latest  improved  fire  engines  were  ordered  from  New 
York,  lengths  of  hose  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  absurd 
lines  of  citizens  were  bought,  and  throughout  the  city  were 
established  huge  cisterns  for  emergency  water  supplies,  cisterns 
which  were  picturesquely  denounced  as  "  inverted  monuments 
to  Ouincy's  extravagance." 

The  schools,  also,  engaged  Mr.  Quincy's  earnest  attention, 
and  his  son,  in  that  admirable  memoir  of  him  which  is  a  model 
for  biographers,  declares  that,  during  his  father's  administra- 
tion, they  were  in  better  condition  than  they  ever  before  had 
been.  This,  however,  is  but  faint  praise ;  for  we  know,  from 
Horace  Mann's  reports,  what  general  inefficiency  characterized 
the  public  education  of  that  time.  From  motives  of  economy 
Mr.  Quincy  took  one  distinctly  backward  step  in  urging,  and 
with  his  accustomed  mastery  of  the  situation  bringing  about, 
the  abolition  of  the  Girls'  High  School.     This  school  had  been 
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earnestly  desired  by  the  people,  but,  in  Mr.  Quincy's  opinion, 
was  far  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  city,  especially  as  it  was 
attended  mainly  by  the  daughters  of  men,  as  he  declared, 
amply  able  to  pay  for  the  private  tuition  of  their  girls. 

The  monumental  work  of  Mayor  Quincy's  six  administra- 
tions was,  of  course,  the  great  market-house  usually  called  by 
his  name.  The  history  of  this  extensive  improvement  —  paral- 
leled, in  a  way,  by  the  erection  of  the  South  Terminal  Station 
under  the  third  Mayor  Quincy  —  is  one  of  much  interest  to 
the  student  of  such  matters,  but  would  only  weary  a  more  gen- 
eral audience.  The  result  of  years  of  work,  of  finesse,  of  bold 
foresight  met  with  every  sort  of  denunciation  and  evil  insin- 
uation, is  best  summarized  in  Mr.  Quincy's  own  words:  "A 
granite  market  house,"  he  writes,  "  two  stories  high,  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  covering 
twenty-seven  thousand  feet  of  land,  including  every  essential 
accommodation,  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Six  new  streets  were  opened,  and  a  seventh 
greatly  enlarged,  including  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thous- 
and square  feet  of  land  ;  and  flats,  docks,  and  wharf-rights 
obtained,  of  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
square  feet.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  the  centre  of  a  pop- 
ulous city,  not  only  without  any  tax,  debt,  or  burden  upon  its 
pecuniary  resources,  —  notwithstanding,  in  the  course  of  the 
operations,  funds  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  had  been  employed,  —  but  with  large 
permanent  additions  to  its  real  and  productive  property." 

But,  as  Mr.  Quincy  foresaw  from  the  beginning  and  pre- 
dicted in  terms  in  his  first  inaugural,  such  dictatorship  as  his 
could  not  long  be  brooked  by  a  population  already  uneasy 
under  the  changes  from  the  old  order  and  the  increased  taxa- 
tion. Elected  in  the  first  place  by  a  vote  practically  unani- 
mous, the  Mayor  each  year  saw,  as  he  expected,  the  opposition 
polling  a  large  and  larger  vote,  until,  at  the  end  of  his  sixth 
term,  it  became  plain  that  he  could  not  be  re-elected,  and  he 
refused,  therefore,  to  be  a  candidate.  The  reaction,  earnestly 
fostered  by  the  old  fire  companies,  disgruntled  boards  and  other 
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malcontents  had  come,  and  the  city,  suffering  one  of  those  re- 
vulsions inevitable  under  popular  government,  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  relief  was  sought  in  the  Legislature.  Unfor- 
tunately it  has  been  sought  there  again  and  again  until  this 
city  has  almost  ceased  to  govern  herself,  the  citizens  weakly 
inviting  the  rule  of  men  from  other  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  re-assuming  the  burden  of 
self-government . 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  mayoralty  than  Mr.  Quincy  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  University,  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Kirkland.  While  wholly  honorable  to  himself  and 
beneficial  to  the  University,  this  part  of  Mr.  Quincy's  career 
was  probably  the  least  important  to  history  of  all  his  public 
service. 

The  modern  conception  of  a  college  president  as  a  great  edu- 
cational administrator,  as  a  high  leader  of  thought,  as  a  moulder 
of  civic  and  national  life,  had  not  then  arisen.  Mr.  Quincy's 
genius,  therefore,  which  would  have  eminently  fitted  him  for 
such  a  part,  could  not  at  that  time  be  of  avail,  for  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  community  would  not  have  permitted  him  thus  to 
exercise  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  that  peculiar  genius 
as  a  leader  of  young  men  which  distinguished  such  presidents 
as  Mark  Hopkins  and  Eliphalet  Nott,  men  who  made  men  by 
a  sort  of  infusion  into  their  pupils  of  their  own  great  spirits. 
Rather  did  Mr.  Quincy  follow  the  traditional  conception  of  a 
college  presidency  as  a  safe  haven  after  the  turmoils  of  public 
or  ecclesiastical  life,  a  haven  in  which  a  man  of  eminence 
might  ride  out,  in  dignified  anchorage,  his  declining  years.  It 
is  true  that  his  successor.  President  Walker,  called  him  the 
great  organizer  of  the  University ;  it  is  true  that  he  did  much 
to  place  the  disordered  finances  of  the  University  upon  a 
sound  and  healthy  basis  ;  it  is  true  that  he  advocated  a  certain 
freedom  in  study  which  has  over-developed  itself  into  the  pres- 
ent free  elective  system ;  it  is  true  that  he  wrote  a  useful,  if 
quite  uninspired,  history  of  the  college  ;  and  it  is  eminently 
true  that  as  a  figure-head  in  the  many  semi-public  functions  in 
which   Harvard   properly  takes  a  leading  part,  Mr.  Quincy's 
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patrician  grace  of  form  and  bearing,  and  his  dignity  of  manner 
made  him  honorably  conspicuous.  Moreover,  he  was  active  in 
building  Gore  Hall  and  in  establishing  the  Observatory  and 
the  School  of  Law.  Those,  indeed,  are  his  three  chief  monu- 
ments at  the  University ;  and  it  were,  perhaps,  ungrateful  to 
ask  larger  memorials  of  his  sixteen  years  in  the  Harvard  presi- 
dency. 

In  1845,  being  then  in  his  74th  year,  Mr.  Quincy  retired 
from  Harvard  and  prepared  to  enjoy  in  honored  leisure  his 
probably  short  remaining  span  of  life.  As  it  proved,  however, 
he  had  still  nineteen  more  years  of  usefulness  ;  and  these  were 
beautifully  spent  by  him  in  literary  and  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
in  occasional  public  appearances ;  especially  in  the  calm  role  of 
a  philosopher  wise  through  age,  serene  through  experience,  to 
whom  men  gladly  turn  for  counsel  in  perplexity,  for  admoni- 
tion in  their  hot-headed  haste.  Spending  his  winters  in  the 
comfortable  Park  Street  house,  and  his  summers  on  his  wide 
acres  at  Quincy,  he  walked  slowly  and  always  erect,  clear- 
minded,  sunny-tempered,  down  the  autumn  slope  of  life,  death 
meeting  him,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  as  the  rich  glow  of  the 
sunset  meets  and  enwraps  the  traveller  whom  we  on  the  hill- 
top of  middle  life  see  one  moment  sharply  limned  against  the 
sky  and  whom,  the  next  moment,  we  lose  in  the  deepening 
glory  of  the  all-sheltering  night. 

Some  men  are  made  great  by  the  positions  which  they  occupy ; 
the  positions  which  Josiah  Quincy  occupied  were  made  great 
by  him.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  by  joining  the  political  majority 
his  might  have  been  a  supreme  national  instead  of  a  leading 
Massachusetts  name  ;  but  the  finest  service  that  a  man  can 
render  in  a  Republic  is  to  be  a  true,  an  incorruptible,  an  un- 
swerving leader  of  the  minority.  Genuine  criticism,  honest 
opposition,  courageous  denunciation  of  the  majority,  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  democratic  government ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Quincy  did  ten  times  the  service  to  his 
country  in  leading  the  opposition  than  he  could  have  per- 
formed had  he  had  all  the  hosts  of  Jefferson  at  his  beck 
and  call. 
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It  may  be  said,  further,  that  his  talents  were  too  high  for 
such  places  as  a  municipal  judgeship  and  the  mayoralty  of  a 
fledgling  city.  No  man's  talents  are  too  high  for  the  doing  of 
any  honorable  work  for  his  city  or  his  State ;  and  unless  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Josiah  Quincy  learn  this  lesson,  the  Republic 
which  should  be  the  anxious  care  of  its  best  sons  will  fall  a 
prey  to  its  corruptest  offspring.  Again  it  may  be  said,  —  and 
truly  said,  —  that  in  assuming  autocratic  power  as  Mayor,  Mr. 
Quincy  gave  a  wrong  impetus  to  municipal  government,  a 
trend  from  which  our  cities,  with  their  bosses  and  their  depend- 
ence upon  State  Legislatures,  are  to-day  sadly  suffering.  But 
Mr.  Quincy  could  not  foresee  this  ;  he  could  only  do,  as  he  did, 
the  work  at  hand  in  the  best  way  at  that  time  possible.  The 
situation  confronting  him  was  so  bad  that  only  a  dictatorship 
could  remedy  it ;  and  he  sacrificed  his  own  peace,  he  sacrificed 
his  popularity,  in  order  to  perform  his  duty. 

Duty,  courage,  probity,  —  these  were  the  moral  springs  of 
his  career.  Were  he  standing  on  the  floor  of  Congress  beard- 
ing the  vituperative  Henry  Clay,  or  were  he  listening  to  the 
plea  of  some  police  court  outcast,  his  single  aim  was  to  achieve 
the  right.  Were  he  exposing,  in  bitter  words,  the  true  motives 
of  the  fiery  slave-holders,  or  were  he  calmly  disdaining  their 
challenges  to  duel,  his  moral  courage  never  flinched.  In  all 
his  positions  of  trust,  in  all  the  large  opportunities  for  good 
and  for  evil  that  came  to  him,  his  private  interests  never  once 
eclipsed  or  even  shadowed  his  clear  vision  of  the  public  good. 
Of  a  noble  race,  he  kept  untarnished  its  great  name.  Heir  to  a 
conspicuous  patriotism,  he  cherished  and  increased  that  splendid 
heritage.  In  his  life  he  ennobled  living  ;  in  his  death  he  made 
dying  beautiful ;  in  his  varied  work  he  demonstrated  the  high 
possibilities  of  intelligent  and  devoted  citizenship ;  in  the  way 
that  work  was  done,  he  set  before  the  men  of  his  and  of  every 
generation  a  standard  which  some  have  achieved  and  to  which 
others  may  attain,  but  which  few  or  none  can  surpass. 
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BOSTON  WHEN   BEN.  FRANKLIN  WAS  A  BOY. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society, 
December  12,  1905,*  by  the  Rev.  Anson  Titus  :  — 

Ben.  Franklin  was  a  Boston  boy,  born  in  January,  1706, 
attended  its  grammar  schools,  partially  learned  a  trade,  and 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1723,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  eighteen  years.  These  years,  1 706-1 723,  are  those 
possessing  many  interests.  The  town  and  the  Province  in 
every  department  of  life  were  influenced  by  them.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  treat  of  them,  as  having  to  do  with  the  people 
and  influences  at  large,  and  with  the  early  unfolding  of  the 
career  and  character  of  Franklin  himself.  Boston  is  a  unique 
town,  and  Franklin  was  a  unique  man.  Franklin  may  have 
gone  afar,  but  he  never  forgot  the  friends  of  his  youth,  nor 
the  haunts  of  his  own  Boston.f  In  the  closing  instrument  of 
his  life  he  made  himself  the  benefactor  of  the  youth  of  his 
native  town.  The  purpose  in  the  mind  of  Franklin  was  large 
and  generous,  and  though  a  century  has  elapsed  since  his 
decease,  it  becomes  the  people  to  be  large  and  generous 
towards  the  youth  of  each  generation  reared  in  the  homes 
and  schools  and  ways  of  dear  old  Boston.  The  Boston  of  two 
centuries  ago  was  as  pre-eminent  in  the  affairs  of  New  England 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Titus  delivered  an  address  before  the  Society,  November 
15,  1902,  upon  "The  Life,  Times  and  Character  of  Thomas  Foxcroft,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  1717-1769,"  and  another  on  March  10,  1903,  con- 
cerning "  Forgotten  Bostonians." 

•t-  Bonner's  "  Map  of  Boston,  1722,"  reveals  to  the  student  of  to-day  the 
topography  of  the  town.  In  the  elder  days  it  was  a  peninsula,  and  each  sec- 
tion correspondingly  named.  The  old  names  have  reference  to  the  ancient 
topography.  This  Map,  and  the  "View  of  Boston,"  first  published  about  1724, 
with  another  edition  about  1730,  can  be  studied  with  interest.  They  afford  fine 
material  by  which  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  real  Boston  of  two  centuries  ago. 
Francis  Dewing,  who  came  to  Boston  in  17 16  from  London,  as  the  engraver  of 
the  Map,  conferred  indeed  a  favor  x>pon  students  to  the  latest  days.  The 
"  View  of  Boston  "  was  engraved  by  I.  Hanis,  probably  of  London. 
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as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  the  centre  of  social,  commercial  and 
literary  life.  Franklin  was  reared  amid  these  influences.  His 
family  may  not  have  been  among  those  of  wealth,  but  they 
stood  well  in  the  community,  and  the  Franklin  home  was  well 
situated. 

Josiah  Franklin,  the  father,  came  to  Boston  in  1683,  a  silk- 
dyer,  a  young  man.  His  trade  in  New  England  gave  him 
only  slight  encouragement,  and  he  became  a  tallow-chandler, 
which  gave  him  a  station  in  the  community  equal  to  that  of  a 
manager  of  an  electric  light  plant  of  our  day.  Though  reared 
in  the  Church  of  England,  on  coming  to  Boston  he  united 
his  interests  with  the  Third  Church,  better  known  as  the  Old 
South  Church.  Mr.  Franklin  —  for  so  he  is  styled  in  Judge 
Se wall's  famous  "Diary" — was  attentive  to  the  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  his  own  family.  Meetings 
were  held  at  his  home  during  mid-week,  when  Ben.  Franklin 
was  a  boy,  and  Judge  Sewall  himself  attended  them.  Mr. 
Franklin  may  have  been  humble,  as  distinct  from  being  a  mer- 
chant prince,  but  he  ranked  among  the  better-minded  people 
of  Boston  of  two  centuries  ago. 

It  is  our  thought  to  consider  just  what  education,  culture 
and  character  Ben.  Franklin  carried  away  with  him.  He  was 
but  eighteen  years  old ;  he  had  been  reared  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  Boston.  It  is  said  that  Dame  Sarah  Knight  was 
one  of  his  earliest  teachers.  It  may  have  been  so.  She  was 
a  leading  woman  of  Boston,  of  fine  connections,  industrious 
at  the  Court  House  as  a  copyist,  and  as  a  "  dame "  in  the 
schools.  She  was  an  observing  woman  ;  her  famous  "  Diary  " 
shows  her  ability  to  see  affairs  and  profit  by  them,  while  the 
records  at  the  Court  House,  both  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
and  Probate  Office,  bear  witness  to  her  legal  and  business 
ability.  Sarah  Knight  was  the  sort  of  teacher  which  would 
have  delighted  the  mind  of  young  Franklin.  If  the  'boy  was 
father  of  the  man,'  he  was  ever  a  close  observer,  consider- 
ing the  questions  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  students  and 
conversed  upon  in  their  homes  and  haunts.  Sarah  Knight 
may  well  have  been  the   starter  of   Franklin's  mind  in  that 
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course  of  observation  and  independent  thinking  which  in  later 
years  characterized  him. 

Franklin  attended  the  same  meeting  with  Judge  Sewall. 
He  doubtless  had  no  recollection  of  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  the 
pastor  who  baptized  him ;  but  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  — 
a  hearty  and  stirring  preacher,  aggressive  and  wide-awake  — 
he  must  have  had  a  memory.  Pemberton  died  when  Franklin 
was  ten  years  old.  Pemberton's  son  Ebenezer,  a  little  older 
than  Benjamin,  was  afterwards  one  of  Boston's  excellent 
preachers.  Mather  Byles,  a  grandson  of  Cotton  Mather,  was 
only  six  weeks  older  than  Franklin,  while  Thomas  Prince  and 
Samuel  Mather  were  also  near  his  age.  They  must  have 
been  schoolmates  and  playfellows.  Mather  Byles,  when  he 
came  into  possession  of  many  volumes  of  his  grandfather's 
libraries,  boasted  that  he  possessed  and  had  access  to  the 
largest  private  library  in  New  England.  Full  well  do  we 
know  that,  judged  from  the  station  and  quality  of  the  fam- 
ilies, they  were  on  a  different  plane ;  but  bright  young  fellows, 
of  the  same  age,  with  tastes  alert  and  minds  active,  the  chances 
are  that  they  found  each  other's  society  compatible.  This 
boast  of  Mather  Byles  regarding  his  library  is  found  in  a  letter 
written  in  1730  to  Alexander  Pope,  then  gaining  renown 
by  his  poems  in  old  England,  and  finding  many  readers  in 
America. 

Franklin  in  his  Autobiography  refers  gracefully  and  grate- 
fully to  George  Brownell  and  Nathaniel  Williams,  who  were 
masters  of  Boston  schools.  These  men  he  remembered ;  they 
guided  his  mind,  and  they  furnished  him  some  books  to  read. 
Franklin  in  his  Will  says :  "  I  was  born  in  Boston,  New 
England,  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  literature  to  the 
free  grammar  schools  established  there."  But  Franklin  readily 
outreached  the  required  studies  of  the  schools.  He  gives  us  a 
list  of  his  reading  before  he  went  from  Boston.  The  very 
titles  show  us  that  he  had  access  to  a  large  and  certainly 
up-to-date  library. 

The  grammar  schools  of  Boston  doubtless  made  use  of 
Cocker's  Arithmetic  and  Greenwood's  Grammar,  but  the  cur- 
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riculum  of  the  school  would  hardly  be  supposed  to  embrace 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Burton's  Historical  Collections 
of  forty  volumes,  the  writings  of  Plutarch,  Xenophon's  Mem- 
orable Things  of  Socrates,  du  Port  Royal's  Art  of  Thinking, 
and  Daniel  De  Foe's  Essay  on  Projects  —  and  perhaps  we 
might  include,  at  this  early  day,  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  though 
it  would  scarcely  be  to  the  taste  of  Franklin, —  Sturney's  Navi- 
gation. Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding  was  the  popular 
book  of  the  day,  —  Franklin  perused  it  several  times  over  ; 
and  for  strictly  up-to-date  reading,  he  had  Addison's  Spectator 
papers,  which  first  appeared  in  171 1,  and  continued  only  a 
few  years.  To  have  studied  these  various  volumes,  and  to 
have  fairly  understood  them,  was  no  small  task.  These  were 
read  before  1724,  when  he  was  approaching  his  eighteenth 
birthday. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  Why  did  not  Franklin  make  a 
venture  at  Harvard  College  ?  If  he  had  had  an  inclination 
towards  the  ministry  he  probably  would  have  gone  there ; 
but  beyond  a  few  Greek  roots  and  an  assortment  of  Hebrew 
stumps,  there  was  little  at  Harvard  which  could  have  given 
nourishment  to  the  mind  of  Franklin.  His  mental  power  was 
of  a  peculiar  cast.  His  reading  shows  this  ;  and  his  faculty 
for  observation  of  the  wind,  the  waves.  Nature  and  growing 
things,  clouds  and  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  is  contin- 
ually giving  evidence  of  an  order  of  mind  which  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  at  Harvard  College.  Franklin,  when  ad- 
vanced in  life,  wrote  his  old-time  friend.  Rev.  Samuel  Mather, 
a  pastor  in  Boston,  that  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  "  Essay  to  do 
Good,"  published  in  17 10,  "perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  think- 
ing, that  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future 
events  of  my  life."  This  is  a  noble  confession  of  Franklin. 
The  fact  is,  everybody  read  the  writings  of  Cotton  Mather, 
His  publications  were  numerous  ;  they  were  continually  coming 
from  the  press.  The  Drs.  Mather  preached  every  Sunday  to 
the  largest  audiences  in  Boston,  and  their  sermons,  promptly 
printed,  were  read  far  and  wide,  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  people ;  though  perhaps   slightly  regarded  by 
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many  in  official  and  academic  positions,  they  long  maintained 
in  the  community  a  vivid  interest  in  personal  and  experimental 
religion.  The  title-pages  of  books  and  pamphlets,  with  an 
introduction  by  Cotton  Mather,  reach  almost  five  hundred  in 
number,  though  Sibley  in  his  Bibliography  gives  only  a  little 
more  than  half  that  number. 

Cotton  Mather  was  a  man  in  whom  Franklin  delighted. 
He,  like  Franklin,  found  pleasure  in  observation  and  seeking 
untried  fields  of  research.  It  may  be  that  most  of  Mather's 
imprints  were  not  made  at  the  Franklin  printing-shop  in  Bos- 
ton, but  Ben.  Franklin  knew  of  them  all  as  they  came  fresh 
from  other  printing-shops.  He  eagerly  read  all  books  he 
could  obtain,  and  stranger  things  have  happened  than  that 
Franklin  should  find  his  way  with  his  schoolmate,  Mather 
Byles,  to  the  library  of  Cotton  Mather  itself,  and  take  pleasure 
in  conversation  with  that  great  man,  whom  the  world  has  yet 
to  know  and  fully  appreciate. 

It  would  appear  that  when  Frankhn  was  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age  he  had  already  accomplished  the  studies  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  not  desiring  to  enter  the  ministry,  was  to  be 
set  to  learn  a  trade.  His  father  first  wanted  him  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  "  cutler  "  with  his  cousin,  Samuel  Franklin,  but 
this  was  too  prosaic  and  irksome ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1718 
James  Franklin,  an  older  brother,  who  had  learned  the  print- 
er's trade,  and  already  had  been  to  London  to  purchase  fonts 
of  type  and  a  printing  press,  set  himself  up  in  business  in 
Boston,  and  Benjamin  was  indentured  to  him.  The  printing- 
shop  was  more  to  his  liking.  This  business  was  refreshment 
to  his  mind.  He  now  came  in  touch  with  new  books,  and 
met  those  who  set  type  for  all  the  new  publications  of  Boston ; 
and  not  only  this,  —  he  also  met  with  those  who  delighted  to 
converse  concerning  books,  as  well  as  with  those  who  wrote 
books  and  came  often  to  the  shop  to  carry  their  works  through 
the  press.  Those  were  years  when  the  youth  of  Boston  were 
waxing  in  thoughts  which  rapidly  outgrew  the  former  fashions 
of  thinking.  The  printing-shop  was  a  sort  of  forum  and  plat- 
form.    The  Franklin  habit  of  mind  was  ever  clear  and  distinct. 
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The  father,  Josiah,  was  an  independent  sort  of  a  man.  The 
son,  James,  was  also  independent,  and  perhaps  did  not  possess 
sufficient  caution  for  business  success.  This  James  in  1721 
founded  The  New  England  Courant,  which  reflected  the  Frank- 
lin characteristics,  and  soon  found  himself  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Province.  He  published  a  brief  item  that 
Capt.  Peter  Papillon,  with  a  vessel  and  a  hundred  men,  were 
to  sail  to  Block  Island  in  search  of  pirates.  It  would  have 
been  more  politic  for  him  to  have  omitted  the  item.  It  was 
generally  known  that  the  vessel  was  to  sail,  but  the  Courant 
gave  public  utterance  to  the  fact.  The  next  day  James 
Franklin  was  summoned  before  the  court,  and  committed  to 
the  stone  jail  for  a  season.  The  Courant  had  other  articles 
giving  free  criticisms  of  ministers  and  magistrates,  which, 
while  all  may  have  been  near  the  truth,  it  might  have  been 
wiser  not  to  have  published. 

During  James  Franklin's  confinement  in  jail,  Benjamin  tried 
his  hand  at  writing.  He  had  before  this  written  rhymes  and 
occasional  essays  which  had  been  printed  anonymously,  but 
were  well  received  by  the  readers  ;  and  to  escape  certain  legal 
dangers  and  criticism,  the  name  of  Ben.  Franklin  was  inserted 
as  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Courant,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear even  after  he  had  gone  to  Philadelphia. 

It  has  often  been  our  thought  that  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  uppermost  questions  of  the  day  were  the 
causes  of  the  rupture  between  James  and  his  brother.  They 
doubtless  agreed  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people,  and 
sought  occasion  to  bring  ridicule  upon  certain  magistrates ; 
but  concerning  "inoculation,"  the  new  treatment  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  small-pox,  they  were  at  variance.  Ben.  Frank- 
lin's mind  likewise  reached  forth  to  the  discussion  of  the 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  doubtless  in  this,  if 
there  was  not  conflict,  there  certainly  was  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  his  elder  brother  to  appreciate  the  new  lines  of  study 
pursued  by  the  foremost  students  of  the  day. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  Ben.  Franklin  decided  to  go 
from  home.     We  do  not  regard  him  as  a  bad  boy,  nor  unruly. 
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nor  as  wild.  He  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  he  had  opinions 
of  his  own ;  he  had  gained  these  from  a  wide  and  wise  read- 
ing, and,  having  the  Franklin  habit  of  independence,  struck 
out  for  himself  among  strangers.  We  wish  he  might  have 
remained,  and  retained  the  cordial  appreciation  of  students  and 
men  of  learning,  and  won  for  himself  a  reputation  in  his  native 
Boston.  It  was  otherwise,  however,  and  transplanted  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  later,  after  a  long  residence  in  London  and 
Paris,  he  became  an  American  whom  all  the  world  adores. 

In  Franklin's  youth  there  were  three  great  questions  ;  with 
these  he  was  entirely  familiar.  They  were  the  talk  of  the 
home,  the  book-stall  and  the  printing-shop.  These  discussions 
were  concerning  i.  Inoculation;  2,  the  Newtonian  Theory, 
and  3,  Locke's  Philosophy.  In  the  Church  of  the  Standing 
Order  in  New  England,  at  that  period  of  the  century,  the 
chief  issues  in  which  warmth  was  developed,  concerned  the 
mode  of  baptism,  the  value  of  baptism,  the  right  of  approach 
to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  the  government  of  religious  bodies. 
These  contentions  long  since  passed,  and  they  only  stand  as 
great  landmarks  noting  the  advance  in  the  Church  militant. 

The  first  burning  question  was  concerning  Inoculation. 

Cotton  Mather,  about  1712,  became  interested,  through  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  other  pub- 
lications, in  studying  the  value  of  inoculation  as  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  ravages  of  small-pox.  His  interest  soon  led 
him  and  his  honored  father  Increase  Mather,  to  avow  their 
approval  of  the  practice.  By  1720  its  advocates  were  more 
numerous,  but  were  among  that  group  of  men  who  were  fear- 
less and  open-minded,  and  before  1730  several  of  these  very 
men,  by  their  experimentation  in  this  direction  and  by  other 
researches,  had  gained  renown  and  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Thomas  Robie,  a  Fellow  at  Harvard 
College,  a  graduate  of  1708,  made  bold  to  advocate  inocula- 
tion, for  he,  too,  was  a  physician  as  well  as  preacher  and  pro- 
fessor. Dr,  Zabdiel  Boylston,  a  leading  physician  of  Boston, 
urged  the  theory  in  practice  abroad  and  in  his  own  family. 
In   1720  the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  fearful  in  Boston. 
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The  town  was  broken  by  it.  The  Mathers  practically  stood 
alone  among  the  ministry  as  approving  inoculation.  They 
advocated  it  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides. 
The  discussion  was  even  bitter.  The  enemies  of  the  Mathers 
were  active  in  their  denunciation,  but  the  latter  were  used 
to  being  assailed  by  a  group  of  men  whose  policies  in  state 
or  business  matters  had  been  opened  and  aired  by  their  pub- 
lic utterances.  Indeed,  the  Mathers  can  best  be  judged  by 
the  enemies  they  made ;  they  were  pioneer  advocates  of  prac- 
tical measures  and  schemes  which  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people  ;  they  were  watchmen  of  the  people's  rights  and 
the  highest  interests  of  the  entire  community.  He  who  would 
best  interpret  and  appreciate  the  careers  of  the  Mathers  must 
see  them  in  the  very  advance  contending  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

The  small-pox  in  Boston  in  1 720-1  was  no  "scare;  "  it  was 
the  "  real  "  thing.  Fearful  as  it  was,  it  forced  the  medical  fra- 
ternity and  ministers  to  consider  the  newer  methods  of  dealing 
with  it.  It  was  a  costly  lesson,  but  had  to  be  learned.  The 
methods  of  inoculation  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  prac- 
ticed, but  two  centuries  ago  "inoculation"  meant  a  great 
stride  forward.  The  Ahw  England  Coiirant,  James  Franklin's 
paper,  cried  out  against  it,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  Ben. 
Franklin  acquiesced  in  his  brother's  opinion.  Rather  we  sur- 
mise that  this  was  one  of  the  questions  over  which,  in  the 
printing-shop,  they  contended.  The  men  whom  Ben.  Franklin 
most  esteemed  were  the  men  who  sided  with  the  Mathers  and 
Dr.  Boylston. 

The  second  burning  question  was  concerning  the  Newtonian 
Theory. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  practically  a  child  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  but  being  of  a  scientific  rather  than  a 
political  nature,  soon  received  the  approval  of  Charles  II,  and 
began  its  corporate  existence  in  1660.  The  Society  was  then 
young  and  limited  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Isaac  New- 
ton, a  scholar  of  mechanical  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
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began  in  a  modest  and  quiet  manner  to  publish  papers  con- 
cerning affairs  in  the  physical  universe.  These  publications 
did  not  always  meet  with  favor,  but  students  could  not  dis- 
regard them.  After  a  time  (in  1672),  he  was  invited  to 
become  a  member.  This  Society,  always  select,  afforded  a 
forum  for  discussion.  It  brought  great  questions  into  the 
open.  In  1686  Newton's  new  theories  practically  culminated 
in  the  publication  of  his  "  Principia,"  in  which  he  summarized 
his  new  theories.  The  law  of  gravitation  made  possible  the 
more  perfect  knowledge.  The  "  binomial  theorem "  with 
which  so  many  students  have  had  their  struggle,  came  as  a 
fresh  breath  into  the  world  of  mathematical  astronomy  ;  few 
were  able  to  cope  with  it  at  the  outset ;  but  finding  its  way 
among  the  leaders  of  the  schools,  a  new  generation  bore  it 
onward  and  made  it  a  more  common  thought. 

The  Newtonian  studies  and  theories  meant  much  for  the 
broadening  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe.  The 
heavens  became  new  and  the  earth  also  new,  and  all  the 
concerns  of  the  weather  were  freshly  interpreted.  A  more 
perfect  knowledge  regarding  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  witnessed  a  softening  of  the  edicts  of  mediaeval  theolo- 
gy, and  the  accurate  determination  of  these  revolutions  gave 
people  new  ideas  regarding  the  stability  of  the  universe.  The 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  no  longer  meant  an  omen  of 
the  displeasure  of  their  Maker.  The  storms  and  tempests, 
thunder  and  lightning,  earthquakes  and  disasters  on  sea  and 
land,  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  frowns  of  Providence,  and 
were  seen  to  be  the  result  of  great  universal  laws  over  which 
neither  the  minds  or  wills  of  mankind  have  any  control. 

In  1 7 19  Thomas  Robie,  a  Harvard  graduate,  as  already 
stated,  and  an  instructor  there,  17 14  to  1723  — the  same  who 
had  advocated  the  theory  of  "  inoculation  " —  having  observed 
the  wonderful  northern  lights  of  December  19,  17 19,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  spectacle,  and  his  tract  was  printed  in  the 
Franklin  printing-shop  ;  perhaps  the  very  type  was  set  by  Ben. 
Franklin  himself.  Robie  advanced  the  theory  that  these 
"meteors"  or  northern  lights  were  the  results  of  natural  laws. 
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He  did  not  attach  his  name  to  the  tract,  for  he  was  not  ready 
to  be  the  advocate  of  so  heretical  a  doctrine,  but  it  is  known 
that  he  wrote  it.  His  essay  causes  a  smile  when  his  theory  is 
read.  It  is  far  away  from  the  latter-day  deductions  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  wondrous  display  in  the  heavens,  but  it  shows  us 
the  beginnings  of  that  intellectual  operation  Avhich  has  been 
growing,  and  gradually  assuming  the  proportions  of  our  mod- 
ern study  of  physics.  Robie  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  elected  in  1724,  and  it  was  because  of  the 
openness  of  his  mind  that  he  was  recognized  as  a  fearless 
student.  He  may  not  have  had  many  followers,  or  found 
many  sympathizers,  but  forward-minded  students  have  a 
fashion  of  recognizing  one  another  and  of  entering  into  cor- 
respondence. 

This  tract,  published  as  has  been  said  in  17 19,  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  undermining  of  its  author  at  Harvard 
College,  since  only  four  years  later  he  ceased  his  services 
there.  His  nev/  interpretation  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
his  advocacy  and  practice  of  *'  inoculation  "  during  the  small- 
pox plague  in  1720-21,  effectually  discredited  him  as  an  in- 
structor of  men  whose  minds  were  governed  by  the  theology 
and  ministry  of  his  generation.  Dr.  Robie  retired  to  Salem, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  died  in 
middle  life  in  the  midst  of  great  usefulness. 

Sermons  and  writings  made  frequent  use  of  the  great  dis- 
turbances of  earth,  air  and  ocean  to  emphasize  the  call  for  the 
recovery  of  righteousness.  Storms,  tempests  and  earthquakes 
were  regarded  as  witnesses  of  the  displeasure  of  God  towards 
the  conduct  and  behavior  of  men,  and  these  disturbances 
served  to  point  the  moral  with  stern  and  rigid  force.  The 
pamphlets  are  many  which  may  be  noted  as  "earthquake 
literature."  The  advocacy  of  these  theories  by  the  preachers 
died  hard ;  but  with  the  slow  and  determined  advance  of  the 
newer  ideas  of  astronomy,  the  antiquated  conceptions  of  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  disappeared.  The  more  perfect  demon- 
stration of  the  laws  governing  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
more  general   and  accurate  knowledge  of  what  was  formerly 
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earth's  revolution  round  the  sun,  won  its  way.  In  1752  the 
Parliament  of  the  British  Kingdom  gave  official  sanction  to 
the  new  style  of  reckoning  time,  and  blotted  a  series  of  days 
out  of  the  calendar.  The  "  old  "  and  *'  new  styles  "  were  long 
in  contention  ;  the  "  old  "  had  official  sanction  and  was  retained 
in  the  records  of  the  courts,  but  the  "  new  "  represented  the 
growth  of  the  newer  ideas  of  astronomy  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced modes  of  reckoning  time. 

In  1726  Isaac  Greenwood,  Harvard  College  1721,  having 
been  in  London,  and  there  attaining  a  greater  knowledge  of 
mechanical  philosophy  and  the  Newtonian  theory,  came  back 
to  Boston  and  gave  a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject, illustrating  them  by  three  hundred  appliances  showing 
the  movements  of  the  various  planets.  These  were  the  initial 
lectures  given  upon  the  subject.  They  were  delivered  after 
Ben.  Franklin  had  gone  from  Boston,  but  they  were  of  that 
order  which  would  have  attracted  him.  The  syllabus  of  their 
subjects  displays  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  the  hea- 
venly bodies  far  in  advance  of  previous  attainment,  and  often 
difficult  to  understand.  The  Newtonian  theory,  which  was 
fully  accepted  by  him,  enabled  students  to  observe  correctly, 
and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  the 
universe  became  more  widespread. 

Isaac  Greenwood  in  1727  became  the  first  occupant  of  the 
Thomas  Hollis  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  continued  in  the  office  about  ten  years.  Before  his  de- 
cease, in  1745,  he  had  published  several  scientific  tracts  which 
demonstrate  the  rapid  progress  which  marked  the  students  of 
that  period. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  in  his  advanced  life, 
Samuel  Sewall,  according  to  his  Diary,  occasionally  recorded 
the  times  when  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  occurred.  He 
mentions  that  Edward  Holyoke,  President  of  Harvard  College, 
observed  an  eclipse  from  the  turret-tower  of  the  Town  House. 
Thomas  Brattle  possessed  a  telescope  in  those  years,  and 
doubtless  made  use  of  it. 
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Among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  whom 
we  have  not  named  was  Paul  Dudley,  Harvard  College  1690, 
who  oftentimes  reported  concerning  agriculture  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  1721  wrote  for  their  Transactions  a  description 
of  Niagara  Falls;  John  Leverett,  Harvard  College  1680,  and 
President  of  Harvard  College  from  1 708  to  his  death  in  1 724, 
was  a  member,  but  what  he  contributed  to  this  learned  body 
we  have  not  discovered ;  Dr.  Thomas  Bromfield  was  likewise 
a  member.  In  later  years,  Drs.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  senior  and 
junior,  were  honored  with  membership ;  John  Winthrop  (Har- 
vard College,  1700)  was  admitted  in  1734,  and  John  Winthrop 
(Harvard  College,  1732),  second  Hollis  Professor  at  Harvard, 
in  1766.  The  latter  wrote  learnedly  concerning  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  1760,  and  his  paper  was  published  in  1769,  just 
before  the  transit  of  that  year.  This  work  contains  much 
accurate  information,  and  is  of  value  to-day  amid  the  larger 
knowledge  of  the  new  astronomy. 

It  was  in  1752  that  our  own  Ben.  Franklin  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Though  his  fields  of  observa- 
tion were  wide,  and  he  was  learned  in  many  things,  yet  he 
made  his  leading  reputation  in  studying  the  phenomena  accom- 
panying the  presence  of  electricity  in  the  clouds. 

A  third  leading  question  of  that  day  grew  out  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  influence  of  Locke  s  Philosophy. 

John  Locke  died  in  1704,  but  his  "Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  "  was  published  fourteen  years  before.  It  was 
this  book  which  broke  an  intellectual  quiet,  and  set  great 
masses  of  men  into  new  and  vigorous  thinking.  It  regarded 
the  better  and  finer  side  of  life ;  it  made  goodness  and  beauty 
and  truth  predominant.  It  was  a  clear-cut  book:  —  not  that 
everybody  agreed  with  it,  but  it  was  a  way -opener.  It  was  a 
sort  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;"  it  interested  many,  and  people 
did  not  tire  of  it.  It  was  this  book,  when  it  had  been  pub- 
lished twenty  years,  that  Ben.  Franklin  read  through  three  or 
four  times.  A  man  was  indeed  a  prodigy  to  read  the  book 
through  a  series  of  times  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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Published  in  London,  it  was  at  once  put  on  sale  in  Boston.  In 
fact  the  Mathers  gave  orders  to  London  bookmen  to  send 
them  every  new  book  from  the  press,  so  that  this  work,  and 
those  which  followed  in  its  train,  were  read  and  discussed  in 
New  England  almost  as  quickly  as  in  the  towns  distant  from 
London  in  the  British  Isles  themselves. 

The  book,  and  the  man  who  followed  Locke  not  afar  off, 
was  George  Berkeley,  and  his  book  "An  Essay  towards  a 
New  Theory  of  Vision."  Bishop  Berkeley  in  1709  —  then  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  —  gave  his  lectures  there, 
which  were  quickened  by  Locke,  but  which  went  beyond  him. 
These  lectures  were  published  in  Dublin  in  May,  1709,  and  a 
second  edition  was  printed  in  London  the  same  season. 

Our  point  in  this  statement  is  that  not  a  single  copy  of 
these  editions  has  been  found  in  any  New  England  or  Amer- 
ican collection  of  that  time.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
wide-awake  utterances  of  the  latest  philosophy  were  unknown 
to  the  Mathers  of  Boston,  or  John  Wise  of  Ipswich,  or  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton  ?  We  regard  it  as  well  nigh 
impossible  for  this  book  to  have  escaped  their  notice,  and  we 
are  willing  to  give  them  ten  years  in  which  to  hear  of  and 
read  it. 

Jonathan  Edwards  in  17 16,  while  a  student  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, wrote  words  which  indicate  the  same  order  of  thinking. 
It  has  been  the  argument  of  several  historians  that  Edwards 
developed  this  theory  independently.  No  one  is  more  ready 
than  myself  to  grant  to  that  great  divine  all  that  belongs 
to  him.  He  was  a  master  man  and  possessed  a  master 
mind,  but  we  can  easily  see  him  listening  in  his  merest  youth 
to  discussions  in  the  parsonage  home  of  his  father,  Timothy 
Edwards,  and  of  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  upon 
this  very  subject.  Full  well  do  we  know  that  it  was  not 
the  thing  for  Puritan  ministers  to  bring  philosophy  into  their 
pulpit  utterances.  They  took  theology  into  the  pulpit,  but 
these  bright  men  gathered  suggestions  from  every  possible 
source.  The  question  of  precedence  of  this  philosophy  — 
whether  in    its  primary   or    secondary    state  —  has    been    de- 
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bated  at  length  in  the  proceedings  of  historical  societies,  in 
the  studies  concerning  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  in  the  discus- 
sions concerning  the  teachings  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  Evidence 
of  the  presence  of  Berkeley's  writings  in  New  England  before 
1 716  is  what  we  are  hunting  for.  The  times  were  ready  for 
that  sort  of  reading,  and  to  our  mind  it  appears  almost  impos- 
sible that  Boston,  then  so  intimate  with  London,  should  not 
have  had  in  some  of  its  libraries  the  essays  of  George  Berkeley. 
To  this  philosophy  Jonathan  Edwards  resorted,  whether  it 
came  to  him  in  his  own  study  or  through  the  teachings  of 
another.  The  power  and  glow  and  fervor  of  Edwards's  preach- 
ing found  their  source  in  the  new,  fresh  thought  of  his  college 
and  the  days  of  his  young  manhood.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
best  thinking  in  New  England ;  he  was  foremost  and  not  be- 
hind ;  he  was  in  the  very  advance,  a  pioneer  in  bringing  into 
service  the  finest  learning  and  the  most  urgent  appeals  of  his 
day.  The  "Great  Awakening"  in  New  England  and  in  the 
home-land  could  scarcely  have  been  carried  forward  but  for 
the  new  incitement  and  motive  which  Locke's  philosophy  set 
in  action. 

Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man  "  is  full  of  references  to  the  upper- 
most thinking  of  two  centuries  ago.  He  drank  deep  draughts 
at  the  fountains  both  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  and  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  new  interpretations  of  mechanical  philosophy. 
Many  are  the  references  in  that  great  poem  to  astronom- 
ical knowledge.  He  possessed  the  advanced  thought  of  his 
time.  His  lines  are  read  with  delight  to  this  day,  and  those 
passages  which  please  us  most  find  their  source  in  the  New- 
tonian theory  and  the  fairer  teachings  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  mind  over  matter,  and  of  the  abiding  over  the  changeful. 
The  writings  of  Addison  are  best  interpreted  when  we  realize 
the  new  fervor  evoked  by  the  philosophy  and  the  seemingly 
crude  studies  of  the  physics  of  that  generation.  The  many 
volumes  of  the  "  London  "  and  "  Gentleman's  "  Magazines  of 
England  afford  numerous  evidences  of  the  advancing  knowl- 
edge among  foremost  men.     These  were  the  repositories  of 
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what  science  there  was  in   the  world  during  the  eighteenth 
century ;  their  pages  can  be  consulted  with  profit. 

Bishop  Berkeley  had  a  residence  in  New  England  of  only 
four  years — 1728-1732,  —  but  this  residence,  plus  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  which  was  manifested  both  before  and  after 
that  period,  made  him  of  predominating  influence.  Of  an 
optimistic  temperament,  he  strove  to  make  practical  his  own 
glowing  and  cheerful  scheme  of  life.  With  powerful  friends  at 
court,  he  sought  to  establish  a  university  at  Bermuda,  where, 
away  from  the  toil  and  strife  of  men,  students  could  best  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  task  of  converting  the  untutored 
Indians  and  heathen  of  the  American  wilderness.  In  1728 
Bermuda  was  more  accessible  from  Boston  and  New  York  than 
was  Worcester  from  Boston ;  it  was  a  great  maritime  centre, 
and  the  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  university  there  was  not 
wholly  visionary.  When  George  Berkeley  sailed  from  London 
he  was  confident  of  royal  favor ;  somehow,  he  landed  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  but  only  to  learn  of  royal  disapproval. 
He  became  despondent,  bought  a  farm,  styling  it  "White- 
hall"—  a  name  which  conveys  visions  of  executions,  danger 
and  death  at  royal  command  —  and  for  four  years  he  scarcely 
left  Newport ;  during  that  time  he  revived  from  his  despon- 
dency, wrote  a  book  which  displays  the  supremacy  of  his 
optimism,  and  came  in  touch,  through  benefactions,  with  both 
Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges.  The  name  of  Berkeley  is  ever 
associated  in  America  with  the  choicest  flavors  of  true  scholar- 
ship. His  one  great  poem  was  probably  written  while  on  his 
voyage  to  America,  and  before  he  learned  of  the  royal  dis- 
approval of  the  Bermudian  University.  I  quote  the  closing 
stanzas :  — 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  Nature  guides  and  Virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools, 

There  shall  be  sung  another  Golden  Age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  age, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 
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Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay  ;  — 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

The  first  four  acts  already  passed ; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day : 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

In  1732,  in  Philadelphia,  Ben.  Franklin  began  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Almanac  which  became  famous.  He  had  known  of 
the  former  almanacs,  and  of  the  quaint  comments  and  in- 
structive information  which  had  influenced  him  in  his  own 
observations  of  the  universe.  Franklin  must  have  known  of 
John  TuUy,  the  astrologer  of  New  England,  who  began  his 
Almanac  in  168 1,  fifty  years  before  Franklin's,  and  of  Nath- 
aniel Ames,  who  first  published  one  in  1708.  These  gave  a 
kind  of  information  much  desired,  and  which  was  found  no- 
where else.  The  almanac  became  a  book  of  the  people,  a 
constant  companion  of  the  wise  and  the  simple.  A  study  of 
the  almanac  from  its  earliest  issuance  is  a  field  worthy  of  care- 
ful investigation. 

To  publish  an  almanac  must  have  been  an  early  passion  of 
Franklin.  It  gave  him  scope  and  opportunity  for  printing 
bits  of  wisdom  and  astronomical  knowledge,  and  a  wide  field 
for  promoting  economy,  prudence,  foresight,  industry,  and 
every  form  of  practical  life.  His  sayings  were  not  all  original, 
but  he  gave  them  a  fresh  setting :  —  "  God  helps  them  who 
help  themselves  ; "  "  There  are  no  gains  without  pains  ;  "  "  Plow 
deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  will  have  corn  to  sell  and 
keep  ; "  "  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows  ;  "  "  Vessels  large 
may  venture  more,  but  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore ;  " 
"It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright;"  "Three 
removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire;  "  and  "Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise."  These  say- 
ings of  '"  Poor  Richard  "  wrought  a  wonderful  influence  over 
the  common  people,  and  were  doubtless  a  splendid  agency  in 
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bringing  about  the  era  of  prosperity  before  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Frankhn's  relation  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  is  most  interest- 
ing. He  had  been  made  a  Mason  in  Philadelphia  in  173 1  ;  in 
May,  1 743,  while  in  Boston,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
First  Lodge,  which  was  founded  in  1733,  and  is  now  working 
as  St.  John's  Lodge  ;  a  few  years  later,  in  October,  1744,  he 
was  again  in  Boston,  and  attended  a  Quarterly  Communication 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  over  which  Henry  Price,  the  first  Provin- 
cial Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  North  America,  was  that 
evening  presiding.  By  him  and  his  associates  Franklin  had 
been  recognized  as  the  first  Master  of  a  Lodge  in  Philadelphia 
as  early  as  1734.  He  maintained  his  interest  in  the  fraternity 
throughout  his  life,  and  while  residing  in  Paris,  in  1778,  was 
a  member  of  the  Lodge  of  the  "Nine  Sisters,"  to  which  many 
of  the  most  eminent  French  scientists  belonged, — among  them 
De  Lalande  the  famous  astronomer,  Houdon  the  sculptor,  the 
Count  de  Milly  an  able  physicist,  Voltaire,  and  many  others 
of  equal  prominence,  with  whom  the  Boston  philosopher  found 
congenial  companionship.  Paul  Jones,  of  the  "  Bon  Homme 
Richard,"  was  also  a  member  of  this  Lodge.  Franklin's  visits 
to  the  Boston  Masons  are  duly  noted  on  the  Lodge  records, 
both  Grand  and  subordinate.  Through  this  Order  he  was 
closely  associated  with  leading  men  abroad  as  well  as  with 
the  foremost  patriots  throughout  the  American  Colonies. 

It  has  been  our  thought  to  picture  the  times  of  Franklin's 
youth,  through  those  affairs  which  highly  interested  the  mind 
of  the  young  Bostonian.*     The  Boston  of  two  centuries  ago, 

*  One  of  the  finest  of  recent-day  monographs  is  that  of  Professor  F.  N. 
Thorpe  upon  "  Franklin's  Influence  in  American  Education,"  published  by  the 
United  States  Board  of  Education  in  1903.  The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  Boston,  1829,  upon  "The  Youth  of  Franklin,"  which  was 
published  in  i860  in  his  complete  works,  and  was  brought  down  to  date  in  the 
information  it  contained.  It  is  a  most  worthy  appreciation.  In  these  recent 
years  new  letters,  new  writings,  new  publications  have  come  to  view,  so  that 
the  entire  career  of  Franklin  is  now  studied  as  never  before.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet.  The  many-sided  Franklin  affords  ample  fields  for  students  of  history, 
science  and  statecraft.  His  place  in  the  history  of  America  is  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  students  of  every  school  and  nation. 
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with  its  twelve  thousand  souls,  stood  for  the  best  things  in 
America.  New  England  reflected  Old  England  ;  though  an 
ocean  intervened,  they  were  intimately  in  touch  with  each 
other,  commercially,  politically  and  socially  —  which  must  em- 
brace all  forms  of  literary  and  moral  activities.  What  occurred 
in  England,  or  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  British  realm,  or 
in  other  realms,  was  promptly  published  in  the  Neivs  Letter 
or  other  Boston  papers.  Boston  was  ever  the  friend  of  dis- 
cussion. No  town,  the  world  over,  has  afforded  a  freer  forum 
for  new  or  ancient  forms  of  thinking  ;  it  has  been  the  storm- 
centre  of  many  a  conflict,  and  does  not  suffer  because  of  it. 
Boston  is  the  "Hub," — whether  so  named  in  derision  or  not, 
yet  certainly  so  in  fact.  Boston  is  dear  to  all  the  world. 
Think  of  the  town,  and  you  think  at  once  of  liberty,  learning, 
a  wider  outlook,  and  a  more  generous  treatment  of  the  de- 
spised and  downtrodden.  Boston  is  the  hub  of  affairs  educa- 
tional and  affairs  patriotic.  Boston  is  —  Boston.  The  world 
may  smile  at  her  and  make  her  the  butt  of  jokes,  but  she  is 
still  the  home  of  culture  and  civil  freedom.  Boston  with  her 
crooked  streets ;  Boston  with  her  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread ;  Boston  with  her  freak  advocates  of  absurd  'isms ;  yet 
dear  old  Boston,  is  still  close  to  the  heart  of  all  who  enjoy  the 
luxuriant  favors  which  she  vouchsafes  to  those  within  her 
gates. 
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SPECIAL   FUNDS. 


The  Invested  Funds  of  the  Society  include  the  following 
Special  Funds :  — 


Mrs.  Catherine  Page  Perkins  Fund  . 
Joseph  Henry  Stickney  Fund  . 
Samuel  Elwell  Sawyer  Fund     . 
George  Oliver  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 
Edward  Ingersoll  Browne  Fund 
Boston  Memorial  Association  Fund  . 
Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund  . 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop  Fund 


»4,ooo  CO 

1,000  00 

4,610  87 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

i>i79  51 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

ADDITIONS  TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    LIBRARY,    1905. 


Donors. 

Vol- 
umes. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

American  Historical  Association 

Appleton,  Nathan         .... 
Barnard  Memorial       .... 

I 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Charles  K.       .         .         . 

Boston  Athenaeum       .         .         .         . 

Boston  Cemetery  Department 

Boston,  City  of 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  . 

I 

Boston  Home  for  Aged  Men        .         . 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

I 

I 
I 

Boston  Public  Library          ... 

Boston  Registry  Department 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

2 

14 

I 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Town  of  . 

2 

Brookline  (Mass.)  Historical  Society    . 
Brown,  Francis  H.       .         .         .         . 

I 

I 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 

I 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library 
Chadwick,  James  R 

I 

I 

I 

Clark,  Benjamin  C.      .         .          .         . 
Clarke,  George  Kuhn           .         .         . 

4 
4 

Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts 

I 

Commissioners  of  Suffolk  County- 

I 

Cox,  Edwin  B.     .....         . 

I 

Crowninshield,  Francis  B.    . 

I 

Cunningham,  Henry  W 

Dalton,  Charles  H 

I 
I 

Carried  forward         .... 

27 

23 

n 


,        Donors. 

Vol- 
umes. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Brought  forward        .... 

27 

23 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass 

I 

4 

Folsom,  Albert  A 

2 

Fuller,  Arthur  G.         ,         .         . 

I 

Gilbert,  Shepherd  D 

7 

I 

Goss,  Elbridge  H 

I 

Gould,  Levi  S 

I 

Green,  Samuel  A 

I 

Hedges,  Sydney  M.     .         .         . 

I 

Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

I 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society   .         .         .         . 

I 

Johnson,  Edward  F.     .         .         . 

7 

4 

II 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

I 

I 

Library  of  Congress 

2 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

2 

Mann,  George  S. 

I 

I 

Matthews,  Albert 

4 

I 

Medford  (Mass.)  Historical  Society     . 

4 

I 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

7 

I 

Prince  Society  Publications  (purchased) 

5 

Reed,  George  B. 

I 

Registrar  of  Deeds,  Suffolk  Co.  (Mass.) 

I 

Robinson,  James  W 

I 

Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library      .... 

I 

Salisbury,  Mrs.  Edward  E 

2 

Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts     . 

12 

Scott,  Mrs.  George  W 

I 

Slafter,  Edmund  F 

I 

Carried  forward         .... 

^1 

78 

78 


Donors. 

VOL- 

UM   ES. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Brought  forward        .... 
Smithsonian  Institution        ..... 

67 

3 

78 
I 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  So- 

ciety of 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  .... 

I 

I 

4 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Jr 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education    . 

2 

I 

I 

United  States  Director  of  the  Census  . 

2 

Weymouth  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

Whelton,  Hon.  Daniel  L.,  Acting  Mayor  of  Boston 

Winthrop  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

Woburn  (Mass.)  Public  Library  .... 

I 
2 

I 
I 

Total 

78 

88 

ADDITIONS    BY   GIFT 
TO   THE    SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,   1906. 


DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Badger,  Daniel  B. 


Bolton,  Mrs.  Charles 
K. 

Brooks,  Miss  Martha 
H. 

Chipman,   James   C. 
W. 


Coolidge,  David  H. 


Davenport,     George 
H. 


Dixwell,  John 

Edmonds,  John  H. 

Fowle,  John  A. 

Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips 

Holman,  Louis  A, 


Knowlton,  Miss  Anna 
R. 


Ancient  oval  window  sash  from  the  spire  of  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House  ;  taken  out  when  re- 
pairs were  made  in  1905. 

Photographs  of  oil  portraits  of  Daniel  Stanwood  of 
Boston,  and  his  wife  Nancy  Mayhew  Stanwood. 

Model  of  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Boston,  England. 

Franklin  school  medal  awarded  in  1859  to  the 
donor.  Order  of  exercises  at  the  graduation  of 
the  class  of  1859,  ^^  the  Eliot  School,  Boston. 

Silver  medal,  commemorative  of  the  Centennial  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1875,  with  its 
accompanying  ribbon.  Plaster  statuette  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Head  of  the  wooden  eagle  which  was  on  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  United  States  Custom  House  (later 
the  old  Custom  House  Block  in  Custom  House 
St.),  from  1 810  to  1901. 

Large  cannon  raised  by  a  dredger  in  front  of  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and  deposited  at  the 
Charles  River  Dam. 

Map  of  Boston,  1789;  reproduction  of  Boston 
Directory  map  of  that  year. 

Policy  of  marine  assurance  issued  from  the  office 
of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  in  1799. 

Photograph  of  death  mask  of  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  photographs  of  Boston 
buildings  and  scenes. 

Framed  contemporaneous  engraving  commemorat- 
ing the  death  of  Washington. 


8o 


DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Leggett,  William  T. 
Manning,  Francis  H. 

Maynard,  James  B. 

McLaughlin,     Hugh 
W.J. 

Pope,  Lewis  F. 

Rich,  J.  Rogers 

Sanborn,  Charles  W. 
H. 


Taylor,    Charles    H., 
Jr. 


Tucker,  Frank  S. 

Withington,  Mrs.  Car- 
oline C. 


Framed  lithograph  portrait  of  Rev.  Alonzo  A. 
Miner,  D.  D. 

Photograph  of  a  lithograph  of  the  iron  light  house 
on  Minot's  Rock,  Mass. 

Two  cannon  balls,  dug  up  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Inkstand  used  for  many  years  by  Johnson  Colby, 
messenger  in  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk  of 
Boston. 

Hat,  leather  choker  and  rattle  used  in  the  Boston 
Police  Department  many  years  ago. 

Framed  pastel  drawing  of  King's  Chapel  Burying 
Ground,  from  Tremont  St.,  drawn  by  the  donor. 

Framed  deed  of  land  sold  by  Gov.  John  Hancock 
to  Lemuel  Dana,  of  Holden,  Mass.,  Sept.  29, 
1 790. 

Wooden  door-post  (showing  latch  opening)  from 
the  Snow  House,  Eastham,  Mass.,  built  1720, 
taken  down  1904.  It  was  formerly  in  a  block- 
house in  Eastham,  built  1644,  taken  down  1720. 

Water  color  sketch  of  Silas  Lamson  (Daddy  Lam- 
son),  a  Boston  character  of  about  1844. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  documents  and  papers 
formerly  the  property  of  John  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
and  a  pocketbook  which  belonged  to  his  son, 
and  marked  "John  Cotton,  Jr.,  Boston,  Sept.  10, 
1818." 


OFFICERS 

OF   THE 

BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY 

SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


President. 
CURTIS   GUILD,  1881  - 

Clerks  and  Treasurers  A 


*Samuel  M.  Quincy  .     .  1S81-18S4 

James  M.  Hubbard  .     .  1884-1885 

*Daniel  T.  V.  HuNTOON  1885-18S6 


*WlLLIAM  C.  BURRAGE      .    1886-189O 

S.Arthur  Bent.     .     .  1890-1899 
Charles  F.  Read     .     .  1800  


Directors. 


*Thomas  J.  Allen 

18S6- 

1S87 

*Hamilton  a.  Hill  .     . 

1S83- 

1895 

*Thomas  C.  Amory    . 

1884- 

-1889 

James  F.  Hunnewell  . 

1894 

*WlLLIAM  S.  ApPLETON 

1881- 

-1887 

John  Lathrop     .     .     . 

1887- 

1899 

I890-I894 

*Abbott  Lawrence  .     . 

1S82- 

1S84 

William  H.  Baldwin 

1884- 

1886 

"William  H.  Lincoln   . 

1899- 

1903 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .    . 

1890 

Francis  H.  Manning   . 

1904 

Robert  R.  Bishop     . 

1882- 

-1884 

William  T.  R.  Marvin 

1900 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish   . 

1885 



Thomas  Minns     .     .    . 

1881- 

1885 

*George  0.  Carpenter 

1888- 

-1896 

*Edward  G.  Porter  .    . 

1896- 

1900 

Benjamin  C.  Clark. 

1890- 

-1906 

*Samuel  H.  Russell     . 

1882- 

1894 

David  H.  Coolidge 

1895 

*Samuel  E.  Sawyer  .    . 

1889 

*Jacob  a.  Dresser    . 

1891- 

-1894 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

1906 

Albert  A.  Folsom    . 

1897 

*WiLLiAM  W.  Warren  . 

1886- 

1890 

Curtis  Guild  .    .    . 

1881 

*WlLLIAM  H.  WHITMORE 

1883- 

1886 

*John  T.  Hassam  .     . 

1881- 

-1890 

Levi  L.  Willcutt    .     . 

1894 

*  Deceased. 
t  The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  are  held  by  one  person. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1906 


President 
CURTIS  GUILD 

Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 


Curtis  Guild 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
David  H.  Coolidge 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 


Directors 

David  L.  Coolidge 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 
Francis  H.  Manning 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Finance 

I         Levi  L.  Willcutt 
Albert  A.  Folsom 

Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Francis  H.  Manning 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
The  President  and  Clerk 

ex  officiis 
Committee  on  the  Library 

Albert  A.  Folsom 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
Frederick  L.  Gay 


Committee  on  Papers 


William  T.  R.  Marvin 


I       Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth 


Edwin  D.  Mead 


Co7nmittee  on  Publications 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  I       John  W.  Far  well 


Rufus  G.  F.  Candage 


Albert  A.  Folsom 
Joseph  B.  Moors 


David  H.  Coolidge 


Edward  B.  Reynolds 

Committee  on  Membership 

Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
Wm.  Tracy  Eustis 
Robert  B.  Williams 

Committee  on  Memorials 

I       Francis  H.  Brown 
Grenville  H.  Norcross 


CUSTODIANS. 


Armstrong  T.  Williams 


I       Robert  B.  Smith 


George  Bruerton 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
•Chamberlain,  Mellen 


*Smith,  Samuel  Francis 


Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 
♦O'Brien,  Hugh 


LIFE   MEMBERS 


Abbe,  Henry  Thayer 
Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
*Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
♦Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mrs.  Isabella  Hortense 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
*Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  Francis  Richmond 
*Allen,  James  Woodward 
Allen,  Thomas 
*Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  CofEn 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
*Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
*Ames,  Oliver 

*Ames,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Francis  Inman 
Amory,  Frederic 
♦Andrews,  Frank  William 


Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 
Anthony,  Silas  Reed 
*Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Francis  Henry 
Appleton,  Nathan 
*Appleton,  William  Sumner 
*Armstrong,  George  Washington 
*Atherton,  Joseph  Ballard 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 
*  Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Atwood,  David  Edgar 
♦Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
♦Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 
♦Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
♦Baker,  Richard 
Baldwin,  William  Henry 
♦Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 


•  Deceased. 
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*Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin,  Jr. 
*Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
*Beal,  James  Henry 
Beal,  William  Fields 
Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 
Beebe,  James  Arthur 
Beech,  Mrs.  Ruth  Adelaide 
*Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
*Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  Melville  Madison 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 
Blake,  Mrs.  Frances  Greenough 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  George  Baty 
*  Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 
*BIake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
*Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  Dwight 
Blume,  Mrs.  Susan  Eliza 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bowditch,  William  IngersoU 
♦Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Burroughs 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Josiah 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Wainwright 
•Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Brayley,  Arthur  Wellington 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 
♦Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 


Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Francis  Henry 
Brown,  George  Washington 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
♦Browne,  Charles  Allen 
♦Browne,  Edward  IngersoU 
♦Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burbank,  Alonzo  Norman 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
Burr,  Miss  Annie  Lane 
Burrage,  Albert  Cameron 
♦Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy 
Candage,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 
Candage,  Robert  Brooks 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
*Candler,  John  Wilson 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
*  Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
^Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 

Carter,  Fred  Louis 

Carter,  Herbert  Leslie 

♦Center,  Joseph  Hudson 

Chamberlin,  Charles  Wheelwright: 

Chandler,  Cleaveland  Angier 

♦Chapin,  Nahum 

Chase,  Caleb 

♦Chase,  George  Bigelow 

Chase,  Sidney 

Chase,  Stephen 

♦Chase,  Theodore 

Cheney,  Benjamin  Peirce 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 

Child,  Dudley  Richards 

Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dennie 

Clark,  Charles  Edward 

Clark,  John  Spencer 

Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 

Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 

♦Clarke,  Mrs.  Alice  de  Verman- 
dois 
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Clay,  Thomas  Hart 
Clementson,  Sidney 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 
*Codman,  John,  2nd 
*Codman,  Mrs.  Martha  Pickman 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 
*Colburn,  Jeremiah 
CoUamore,  Miss  Helen 
*Converse,  Elisha  Slade 
Coolidge,  Algernon,  Jr. 
Coolidge,  David  Hill 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittington 
Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Cordis,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Elizabeth 
Cory,  Charles  Barney 
Cotting,  Miss  Alice 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 
*Cotting,  Charles  Uriah 
Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 
Crocker,  George  Glover 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 
*Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 
*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 
Crowninshield,  Francis  Boardman 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  Otis 
♦Cummings,  Charles  Amos 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 

*  Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 
Curtis,  Charles  Pelham 
*Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 
Curtis,  Hall 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Harriot 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 
Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 
Cutler,  Charles  Francis 
Cutler,  Samuel  Newton 

*  Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 
*Cutter,  Benjamin  French 
Cutter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Finley 
Cutter,  Leonard  Francis 
Cutter,  Watson  Grant 
Daniell,  Moses  Grant 


Davenport,  Orlando  Henry 
Davis,  Arthur  Edward 
Davis,  Ephraim  Collins 
Davis,  George  Henry 
*Davis,  James  Clarke 
*Davis,  Joseph  Alba 
Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  Cheney 
Davis,  William  Henry 
*Day,  William  Francis 
*Dean,  Benjamin 
*Dean,  John  Ward 
*Dean,  Luni  Albertus 
*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*  Denny,  Daniel 
*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 
Dexter,  Morton 
Dexter,  William  Sohier 
*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 
Dillaway,  William  Edward  Lowell 
Dodd,  George  Davis 
*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 
Dorr,  George  Bucknam 
Draper,  Eben  Sumner 
Draper,  George  Albert 
Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 
*Dupee,  James  Alexander 
*Dwight,  Edmund 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 
Eaton,  Albert 
*Eaton,  Walter  David 
Edes,  Henry  Herbert 
Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 
*Eliot,  Samuel 
Emerson,  George  Robert 

*  Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 
Endicott,  William 
Endicott,  William,  Jr. 
Endicott,  William  Crowninshield 
Ernst,  Harold  Clarence 
Estabrook,  Arthur  Frederick 
Estabrook,  Frederick 
Estes,  Dana 

Eustis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mussey 
Eustis,  Henry  Dutton 
Eustis,  Miss  Mary  St.  Barbe 
Fabyan,  George  Francis 
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Farns worth,  Edward  Miller 
Farnsworth,  William 
Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 
Farwell,  John  Whittemore 
*Fay,  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  Joseph  Story,  Jr. 
Fay,  Sigourney  Webster 
Fearing,  Andrew  Coatesworth,  Jr. 
Felton,  Frederic  Luther 
*Fenno,  John  Brooks 
Fenno,  Lawrence  Carteret 
*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 
Fish,  Frederick  Perry 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
*Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley 
Fitz,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Goddard 
Fitz,  Reginald  Heber 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
Floyd,  Charles  Harold 
*Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Julia  Elizabeth 
*Ford,  Daniel  Sharp 
Foss,  Eugene  Noble 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 
*Foster,  John 

Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 
Fowler,  William  Plumer 
French,  Miss  Caroline  Louisa  Will- 
iams 
French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 
French,  Mrs.  Frances  Maria 
*French,  Frederick  William 
*French,  Jonathan 
*Frothingham,  Thomas  Goddard 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*Fuller,  Henry  Holton 
*Galloupe,  Charles  William 
*Galloupe,  Mrs.  Sarah  Augusta 
*Gardner,  John  Lowell 
Gaugengigl,  Ignaz  Marcel 
*Gay,  Edwin  Whitney 
Gay,  Ernest  Lewis 
George,  Elijah 
Gilbert,  Shepard  Devereux 


*Gill,  James  Seel 
Gill,  Mrs.  Matilda 
Gill,  Mrs.  Rachel  Maria 
Glasier,  Alfred  Adolphus 
Gleason,  James  Mellen 
Goddard,  George  Augustus 
Goddard,  Miss  Julia 
*Goodhue,  Francis  Abbot 
Goodrich,  Mrs.  Mary  Marvin 
*  Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Grandin,  John  Livingston 
*Gray,  Reginald 
Gray,  Russell 

Green,  Charles  Montraville 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
*Greenough,  Francis  Boott 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis 
Griggs,  John  Hammond 
Grozier,  Edwin  Atkins 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 
*Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  Crocker 
Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 
Hagar,  Eugene  Bigelow 
*Haigh,  John 
*Hale,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sever 
Hall,  Mrs.  Ellen  Page 
*Hall,  Thomas  Bartlett 
Hall,  George  Gardner 
Hammer,  Charles  Dunkel 
Hammond,    Mrs.    Ellen    Sarah 

Sophia 
*Hammond,  Gardiner  Greene 
Hammond,  George  Warren 
■"Hancock,  Franklin 
*Hapgood,  Warren 
Harrison,  Walter  James 
Hart,  Thomas  Norton 
*Hart,  William  Tennant 
*Hartt,  John  F 
Haskell,  William  Andrew 
*Hassam,  John  Tyler 
Hastings,  Henry 
Haven,  Franklin 
Hayford,  Nathan  Holbrook 
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*Haynes,  James  Gilson 
Haynes,  John  Cummings 
*Hayward,  George 
Hay  ward,  James  Warren 
Head,  Charles 
*Hecht,  Jacob  Hirsch 
Hemenway,  Alfred 
Hemenway,  Augustus 
*Henchman,  Nathaniel  Kurd 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Hickok,  Oilman  Clarke 
Higginson,  Francis  Lee 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Ida  Agassiz 
*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 
Hill,  Henry  Eveleth 
Hill,  James  Edward  Radford 
Hill,  Warren  May 
Hill,  William  Henry 
Hills,  Edwin  Augustus 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Russell 
Hoitt,  Alfred  Demeritt 
Holden,  Joshua  Bennett 
Hollingsworth,  Amor  Leander 
*Ho]lingsworth,  Sumner 
Hollingsworth,  Zachary  Taylor 
Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
*Homans,  George  Henry 
*Homans,  John,  2nd 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Alice  Perkins 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Beal 
Hooper,  Robert  Chamblet 
Hooper,  William 
Hornblower,  Henry 
*Horsford,  Eben  Norton 
Houghton,  Clement  Stevens 
Houghton,   Miss  Elizabeth   Good- 
ridge 
*Hovey,  Henry  Stone 
Howard,  Herbert  Burr 
Howe,  Elmer  Parker 
Hubbard,  Charles  Wells 
Hunnewell,  James  Frothingham 
Hunnewell,  James  Melville 
Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Eda  Adams 
Hutchings,  George  Sherburne 


lasigi,  Mrs.  Amy  Gore 

*  Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart 
Jackson,  William 

James,  Arthur  Holmes 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  Benjamin  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
Jenney,  William  Thacher 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Johnson,  Wolcott  Howe 
Jones,  Daniel  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Joy,  Franklin  Lawrence 
Keith,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kellen,  William  Vail 
Kelly,  Fitzroy 
*Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  Golding 
Kidder,  Charles  Archbald 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  Caroline 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Clara  Bertram 
Kimball,  David  Pulsifer 
Kimball,  Lemuel  Gushing 

*  Kimball,  Mrs.  Susan  Tillinghast 
*Kuhn,  Hamilton 

Ladd,  Babson  Savilian 
Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson 
Lamb,  George 
Lamb,  Henry  Whitney 
*Lambert,  Thomas  Ricker 
*Lane,  Jonathan  .Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amory  Appleton 

*  Lawrence,  Amos  Adams 
Lawrence,  Charles  Richard 
Lawrence,  John 
Lawrence,  Robert  Means 
Lawrence,  Samuel  Crocker 
Lawson,  Thomas  William 
Lee,  James  Stearns 

Lee,  Joseph 
Lee,  William  Henry 
Leonard,  Amos  Morse 
Leonard,  George  Henry 
Lewis,  Edwin  James 
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*  Lincoln,  Beza 

Little,  Arthur 

*Little,  George  Washington 

Little,  James  Lovell 

Little,  John  Mason 

*Lockwood,  Philip  Case 

Lockwood,  Thomas  St.  John 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

Long,  Harry  Vinton 

Longfellow,  Alexander  Wadsworth 

Longley,  James 

Longley,  Mrs.  Julia  Robinson 
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Merrill,  William  Edward 
Merritt,  Edward  Percival 
Meyer,  Miss  H61oise 
Miller,  Henry  Franklin 
Miner,  George  Allen 
Minot,  Laurence 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Spencer 
Monks,  Frank  Hawthorne 
Monks,  Richard  Joseph 
Moody,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dana 
Moors,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Morison,  Mrs.  Emily  Marshall 
Morse,  Godfrey 
Morse,  Henry  Curtis 
Morse,  John  Torrey 
Moseley,  Frank 
Mumford,  James  Gregory 
Murdock,  Harold 
Myrick,  Nathan  Sumner 
*Naphen,  Henry  Francis 
Nash,  Bennett  Hubbard 
Nash,  Herbert 
Newhall,  Charles  Lyman 
Newhall,  George  Warren 
Newhall,  Horatio 
Newton,  James  Stuart 
Nichols,  Francis  Henry 
Nickerson,  Andrew 
Noble,  John 
North,  James  Norman 
Nottage,  Henry  Bailey 
O'Brien,  Edward  Francis 
OBrion,  Thomas  Leland 
O'Meara,  Stephen 
Otis,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Paine,  Charles  Jackson 
Palmer,  Bradley  Webster 
Palmer,  Ezra 

Parker,  Charles  Wentworth 
Parker,  Chester 
Parker,  George  Francis 
Parker,  John  Nelson 


Parsons,  Miss  Anna  Quincy  Thaxter 

*Peabody,  Francis  Howard 

Peirson,  Charles  Lawrence 

Perkins,  James  Dudley 

Perry,  Mrs.  Olive  Augusta 

Peters,  Charles  Joseph 

Peters,  Francis  Alonzo 

Peters,  William  York 

Pettigrove,  Frederick  George 

Phelps,  George  Henry 

♦Phillips,  Elijah  Brigham 

Phipps,  Benjamin 

Pidgin,  Charles  Felton 

Pierce,  Wallace  Lincoln 

Piper,  Henry  Augustus 

Poor,  Clarence  Henry 

Pope,  Caroline  Augusta 

Porter,  Charles  Burnham 

Powers,  Patrick  Henry 

Pray,  Benjamin  Sweetser 

Prescott,  William  Herbert 

Priest,  George  Henry 

Putnam,  George  Franklin 
Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  Lowell 
Quincy,  Josiah  Phillips 
Rand,  Arnold  Augustus 
Read,  Charles  French 
Read,  William 
Remick,  John  Anthony 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Edward  Belcher 
Rhodes.  Stephen  Holbrook 
Rice,  David 
Rich,  James  Rogers 
Richards,  George  Edward 
Robbins,  Royal 
Rodman,  Samuel  William 
Rodocanachi,  John  Michael 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  Barton 
Ross,  Mrs.  Caroline  Emily 
Russell,  Mrs.  Frances  Spofford 
Russell,  Thomas  Hastings 
Saben,  Edward  Emerson 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Aim^e 
Sargent,  Arthur  Hewes 
Sawtelle,  Miss  Ellen  Catherine 
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*  Sawyer,  Timothy  Thompson 
Sawyer,  Warren 
Schouler,  James 

Seabury,  Frank 
Searle,  Charles  Putnam 
Sears,  Alexander  Pomroy 
Sears,  Francis  Bacon 
Sears,  George  Oliver 
Sears,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Sears,  Richard 
Sears,  William  Richards 
Seavey,  Fred  Hannibal 
Sergeant,  Charles  Spencer 
Sherwin,  Thomas 
Shuman,  Samuel 
Skillings,  David  Nelson 
Small,  Augustus  Dennett 
Smith,  Albert  Oliver 
Smith,  Charles  Card 
Smith,  Charles  Francis 
Smith,  Edward  Ephraim 
Smith,  Joseph  Newhall 
Smith,  William  Eustis 
Snow,  Charles  Armstrong 
Soule,  Horace  Homer,  Jr. 
Sowdon,  Arthur  John  Clark 
Spear,  Edmund  Doe 
Spiller,  Joseph  Baker 
Sprague,  Henry  Harrison 

*  Spring,  Charles  Wright 
Sproul,  Thomas  John 
Stanwood,  Arthur  Grimes 
Stearns,  James  Price 
Stedman,  Arthur  Wallace 
Stevens,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Stevens,  Francis  Herbert 
Stillings,  Ephraim  Bailey 
Storer,  John  Humphreys 
Storey,  Moorfield 

*  Story,  Joseph 
Stowe,  William  Edward 
*Stowell,  Francis 
Stratton,  Charles  Edwin 
Streeter,  Francis  Volney 
Strong,  Edward  Alexander 
Sturgis,  Richard  Clipston 


Sullivan,  Richard 
Swan,  Charles  Herbert 
Swan,  Robert  Thaxter 
.Sweet,  Everell  Fletcher 
Tenney,  Frank  Punchard 
Thayer,  Nathaniel 
Thorndike,  Augustus  Larkin 
Throckmorton,      John     Wakefield 

Francis 
Tolman,  James  Pike 
■^Torrey,  Benjamin  Barstow 
Trask,  William  Blake 
Trask,  William  Ropes 
Tucker,  Frederick  Manning 
Tuckerman,  Samuel 
*  Tufts,  William  Fuller 
*Turner,  Plenry  Richmond 
Tuttle,  Joseph  Henry 
Tuttle,  Lucius 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Caroline  Susanna 
Underwood,  Henry  Oliver 
Varnum,  John  Marshall 
Vaughan,  Francis  Wales 
Verne,  Bernard  Paul 
Vialle,  Charles  Augustus 
Vincent,  Miss  Susan  Walker 
Vose,  Charles 
Wait,  William  Gushing 
Wales,  George  Canning 
Wales,  William  Ouincy 
Ware,  Horace  Everett 
Warren,  Bentley  Wirt 
Warren,  Franklin  Cooley 
Warren,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bennett 
Watson,  Francis  Sedgewick 
Way,  Charles  Granville 
Webster,  Everett  Bertram 
Weeks,  Warren  Bailey  Potter 
Welch,  Charles  Alfred 
Weld,  Aaron  Davis 
Wells,  Benjamin  Williams 
West,  Charles  Alfred 
Weston,  Thomas 
Wetherbee,  Winthrop 
Wheeler,  George  Henry 
Wheelwright,  Henry  Augustus 

*  Deceased. 
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Wheelwright,  John  WiHiani 
White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 
White,  Walter  Henry 
Whitney,  David  Rice 
Whitney,  James  Edward 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Margaret  Foster 
*Whittemore,  Henry 
Whittier,  Albert  Rufus 
Whittier,  Albert  Rufus,  Jr. 
Whittle,  Charles  Parker 
Williams,  David  Weld 
Williams,  George  Gorham 
Williams,  Henry  Bigelow 
Williams,  Jacob  Lafayette 


Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Oliver  Edwin 
Williams,  Robert  Breck 
Williams,  Sydney  Augustus 
Williamson,  Robert  Warden 
Wilson,  Benjamin  Osgood 
Winkley,  Samuel  Hobart 
Winthrop,  Thomas  Lindall 
Wolf,  Bernard  Mark 
Wood,  Irving 
Woodbury,  Isaac  Franklin 
Woodman,  Stephen  Foster 
Wright,  Frank  Vernon 
Young,  William  Hill 


*  Deceased. 
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^e  it  fenoton  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John 
T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 


for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office ; 

illloto,  CfjCfffore,  ^,  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Jo  Ijercbp  ccrttfp  that  said  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  INIinns, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  estab- 
lished as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation  under  the 
name  of 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 

(lluEttnCSei  my  official  signature  hereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one. 

[Signed] 

HENRY    13.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Commomveaith. 


THE  BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY   OF   BOSTON 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission , 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for  the  year  commencing  on  the 
Srst  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be 
Bable  to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall 
30  order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or  her  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life 
members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  member- 
ship shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent., 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued  to 
all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instraction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person, 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 


!  O  ^, 
X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent ^r(? /^»s!/^r^  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  niake  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

xni. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries  ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 


